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See Harry May for Printing 
of every description. 
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COUN 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Village Council will be held 
in the 


FIRE HALL 


on the 
First Monday of each 
month 


Home Cooked Meals 


AWAY FROM HOME 
Joe and Edith Kurtz, 


This Is a Good Time... 
To start taking Vitamins for the 
the long winter ahead. 


The whole family can benifit by 
taking Vitamins to supplement 
their diet and guard against low re- 
sitane — and that tired out feeling. 


PURETEST 


PLENAMINS 


An all round vitamin preparation 
in Capsule form containg all the 
Vitamins plus Liver Concentrate 
and Iron — Two capsules daily. 
Box of 60 - $1.75; Box of 200 - $5.50 


FROSST 


Neo-Chemical 
FOOD 
(N-C-F-) 
Provides all essential vitamins 
and minerals. 


FLUID $115 - 245 - 4.45 
CAPSULES — $1.25 - 2.25 - 5.00 


Edilund’s 
Drug Store 


THE REXALL STORE 
Phone 3 


Crossfield, Alta. 
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ELBA NEWS 
oe SRR HES 


Mrs. W. Hehr was hostess to the 
Elba Red Cross group on Wednesday 
last. A nice selection of articles suit- 


for the Bazaar to be held in the Bast 
Community Hall on Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 2ist. The evenings entertain- 
ment will commence with Military 
Whist at 9.00 pm. and 
will follow. 


Mrs Russel Bills is entering the 
Holy Cross hospital on Saturday next 
and expects to undergo an operation 
the first of the week. 

Some gravelling is being done on the 
roads east of town. 

\ ——o——— 


the bazaar 


Locker Plant Opened 


A good crowd attended the opening 
of the locker plant on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. Mr. A. Smith, Service Manager 
for the Calgary Power Co., was in att- 
endance and Miss L. Quinn of the 
Home Service department of the same 
company gave an interesting talk on 
how to prepare frozen foods for the 
table. She served the guests with sam- 
ples of peas, spinach, roast beef and 
raspberry short cake. 

Many favorable comments were 
heard and there is no doubt. that fro- 
zen foods will take away some of the 
drudgery of canning. 


By-Law Is Amended 
Following Petition 


At the regular monthly meeting ot 
the Village council held on Monday 
last. A petition from all the storekeep- 
ers was presented requesting that the 
Wednesday afternoon early closing by- 
law be amended making it compulsory 
for stores to be closed every Wednes- 
day afternoon regardless of other ‘hol- 
idays. The council agreed and the by- 
law will be altered. 


The tender of Mr. Carl Becker for 
replacing the broken sidewalks on the 
front street was accepted and the work 
will begin at once. 

The secretary-treasurer was appoin- 


ted enumerator to compile the voters 
list for the Village. 
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“THE ROAD 
T@ SINGAPORE” 
Starring 


Bing Crosby — Dorothy 
Lamour — Bob Hope 
’ Jerry Collonna 


Added shorts & cartoons 
Showing in the Crossfield 
U.F.A.” HALL 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 10th 
jomow starts at 8:15 p.m. 


We now have a very complete stock of 
i 


FENCE 


JUST RECEIVED 


POSTS 


Both rounds and splits in 
all sizes. 
Call around and take your 
choice while they are. 


available 


A small stock of — 


TEN TEST WALLBOARD and SOME ROUGH 
VENEER. 


Atlas Lumber Co. Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick 


Crossfield, Alberta 


Priced To Sell 


ONE 22x38 McCORMICK-DEERING 


Steel Separator 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 
William Laut 


The International Man 


Telephone No. 9 


Crossfield, Alberta 


-  GROSSFIELD. A 
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able for Xmas gifts are in : 


Death Of Mr, 
Herbert Long 


Herbert Long, 77, for the past 22 
years a farmer in the Crossfield dis- 
trict died in a Calgary hospital on 
Friday, September 28th after a brief 
illness. 

Born in Bradfordgon<Avon, Wilt- 
Shire, England, Mr. ng moved to 
High River 37 years ago. He farmed 
there five years and had farmed in 


the Crossfield district the past 22 
years, 
His wife, Ada, died in Crossfield 


16 years ago. 


Surviving are two daughters, Mil- 
dred, Crossfield; Edith, Calgary; two 
sons, William H. and Albert E., both 
of Vancouver and three grandchildren. 

Services were held from the Church 
of the Ascension, Crossfield on Mon- 
day, October lst with the Rev. J. M. 
Roe officiating. Interment was in the 
‘Crossfield cemetry. Pallbearers were; 
H. May, E. Meyers, H. Fenwich, F. 
Landymore, A. Melling and G. Butler. 

Jacques funeral home was in charge 
of arrangements. 


0: 


HONOED AT 
FAREWELL PARTY 


A farewell party was held in the 
Masonic basement on Friday evening 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Price 
and family who are leaving our midst 
shortly. 

As manager of the local branch of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Mr, 
Price was tops and as an all around 
citizen he was thard to beat. and the 
whole community regrets that he has 
to be moved. 


Before leving, the community hope 
to present Mr. and Mrs. Price with a 
small token of esteem. We all join in 


wishing them the best of luck in their 
new home. 


YOUTHS INVOLVED 
IN ACCIDENT 


What might have been a tragic acci- 
dent occured on the highway last Sat- 
urday when a car from Wood’s garage 
overturned with such force that the 
roof was flattened almost to the seats. 

The car was being driven by Gor- 
don Woods and he was accompanied 
by Harold and Howard High. 

Fortunately none of the boys was 
fatally hurt but Gordon received sev- 
ere bruises and a possible fracture of 
the jaw. Howard has a fractured’ col- 
lar bone while Harold was unhurt. 

-——-—— 0 ———- 


RESEARCH UP NORTH 


J. K. Doutt, 
Museum, Pittsburgh, just back from 


of the Carnegie 
an expedition into the Canadian 
north, has reported that Eskimos 
with huge muscles lived long be- 
fore the present Eskimos appeared. 
This is indicated by relics uncov- 
ered by him. : 


Brsaders For: 
Shell Strength 


The importance of trying in every 
way possible to improve the quality 
of shell strength is shown in the 
fact that the greatest single loss 
factor in exports to Britain of shell 
eggs: has been that of breakage, 
says B. F. Cheney, head poultry- 
man, Dominion Experimental Sta- 
tion, Kentville, N.S. 


Shell strength, like egg numbers, 
is affected by so many factors such 
as feeding and environment, that 
it is difficult to determine the exact 
influence of heredity. However, 
enough information is available to 
show that shell strength is very 
important and can be used to im- 
prove the general level of poultry 
flocks by assisting to obtain: 1— 
improved hatchability; 2—lower 
chick mortality; 3—fewer culls in 
rearing; 4—lower adult mortality; 
5-—-greater egg production; 6—im- 
proved egg quality. 

The specific gravity test applied 
to eggs for incubation has been 
largely used to date for this work, 
arid will satisfy the small flock 
owner, The salt solution should be 
made up to a strength that will 
eliminate, by floating, approximate- 
y 15 per cent of eggs tested. Care 

ould be taken to see that eggs are 
well rinsed off in lukewarm water 
after testing. 

At the Kentville Station an ap- 
paratus has been devised known as 
a@ penetrometer, which directly de- 
termines the shell strength, but this 
apparatus has not yet been com- 
mercialized. 


—_—— 
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T. M. Mair returned from Vancouv- 
er on Tuesday evening. 

4 eee ee 

Rev. and Mrs. J. V. Howey were vis- 
itors in Innisfail on Wednesday. 

*eeee# 8 

Jack Matheson and Hugh McIntyre 

were Calgary visitors on Tuesday. 
*eeneeee? 

Merle Heywood is the new dispenser 

at the one and only dime store. 
*e eee @ 

Kén Bowen is home on leave pen- 
ding his discarge from the R. C. A. F. 
** ¢@@8# @ 

Mrs. E. Hoover is a patient in a Cal- 

gary hospital. . ' 

Don’t forget the pictur \ 

U, F. A. Hall on Wednesda) 
eet ee @ 

Bill Walker has one bus back on the 
school routes and expects to have the 
other ready shortly. 

eseeee 8 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Woledge expect 
to leave for their home in the Bear- 
\ berry district on Friday. 

eeenheee 

The Mutual Telephone Company has 
recently installed phones for J. Eng- 
lish, R. Green and A. Duthie. 

se. * @ @ & 

Mell Patmore is really improving the 
looks of his house with the stucco he 
has been applying. 

Some clothes are coming in for. the 
National Clothing Collection. How 
ABOUT YOUR DONATION? 

re ee ee ee ee) 

Mrs. George Fleming and her new 
baby daughter arrived home last. Mon- 
day evening. 

ee ese & 

Mrs. P. H. Fleming of Rocky Moun- 
tain House was a visitor in town for a 
few days last week. 

soe © te 8 @ 

Mrs. Bert Hoover who has been in 
poor health for some time now was 
taken to a Calgary hospital last Mon- 
day to undergo medical treatment. 

>. * * &@ & 

The sympathy of the district goes 
this week to Mrs A. E. Edlund whose 
father paassed away in a Calgary hos- 
pital on Monday after a long illness. 

eseees#8e*s. 

Mrs Edith Kurtz was taken to the 
hospital on Saturday and underwent 
an operation. At latest reports she was 
doing nicely. 

s-* *@ @ & © 

The roads in the district are in dep- 
lorable state from the cutting up that 
they got in the recent wet spell. It is 
wore that most of them can get.a 
little attention before they freeze. 

seee 8 6 

Miss Cora Hall R. N. of Claresholm 
hospital spent a few days with her 
pjarents Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Hall ret- 
urning to her position on Sunday eve- 
ning. 

s?,;ece see 8 

Hughie (R. B.) McIntyre intends to 
drill a well at the rear of his residence 
at least the drill is there maybe our 
friend is waiting for someone to 
show him how to use it. 

oe *@® © & 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hansen of Bur- 
bank, California have been the guests 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Russel 
Bills and family. They left last Satur- 
day to return to their home by way of 
Yellowstone Park. 

Potato digging has been in order 
the past week with most of our citizens 
reporting small potatoes and a fair to 
medium crop. We are waiting to hear 
of Culver Calhoun digging his monst- 
ers. 

> ee ee eh 


Mr. and Mrs. Edlund and daughter 
Mary Karen were in Carmagy on 
Thursday to attend the funeral of Mrs. 
Edlund’s father who died on Monday. 
He was one of the real pioneers of 
Alberta having settled in the Carmagy 
district in 1906. 

*-_es + *&® © «& 

Indications are that quite a number 
of cattle will be fed in this district this 
winter. With all kinds of frosted and 
flattened grain several feeders ‘have 
already taken in their cattle and it is 
expected that many more than in for- 


mer years will feed cattle on these 
crops . 


Decline Recorded In 
Production of Hogs 


Hog production in Alberta de- 
clined 354% per cent this year, as 
compared with last year, and the 
decline in Saskatchewan was 37 per 
cent. Indications are that the de- 
cline is still continuing. The Sask- 
atchewan Minister of Agriculture 
has warned farmers against further 
declines in hog production, He sug- 
gests that areas in which feed 
grains can usually be grown in 
large volume, farmers should con- 
tinue to stay with hogs. The same 
advice may be given for Alberta.— 
The Budget. 

———_o-—_——_ 


Mr. and Mrs, Edward Hinkley, of 
Ponoka, celebrated their 68th wed- 
ding anniversary on September 11. 

The wife of a very parsimonious 
man has always experienced great 
difficulty in inducing him to part 
with any change. 

One day she followed him to the 
door and asked: 

“Henry, can’t you let me have a 
couple of pounds? I want to— 

“There you go again!” exclaimed 
Henry. “It's always money, money, 
money! When I am dead you will 
probably. have to beg for: it.” 

“Well,” said the wife, “I shall 
be a lot better off than some poor 
women who have never had any 
practice.” 
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Is Your Name On 
The Honor Roll? 


The following list of names has been 
selected for the Crossfield United Chu- 
rch Roll Of Honour which will be un- 
veiled next month. 

The committee will appreciate it if 
any whose names have been ommitted 
will get in touch with them-as soon 
as possible so that additions can be 
made before Memorial Sunday, 

Please contact Rev. J. V. Howey, Jas. 
Belshaw or Wm ut. 

William Amery 


K, Belshaw R. Belshaw 
Ellis Banta George Bennie 
ic. Brandon E. Brandon 


A. G, Brown 


J. D. Carmichael 
W. R. Emerson 


A. M. Farrell 
George Fleming 


James Cuming 


J. J. Pleming 
Douglas Fleming 


R. Fleming Donald Fleming 
J. J. Ferguson 

Wm. Grant L. M, Gaunce 
Wm. Gilson 

Earl Hopper J. E, Hatton 
M. Heywood F. Heywood 
Warren Hall J. R. Harrison 
Wm. Harrison J. B. Howey 
R. M. Howey G. F. Howey 
Eric Hopkins 


J. M. Johnson 
Lloyd Johnson 
Russell James 


H. E. Johnson 
G. W. Johnson 


E. Kingsey G. Kingsey 
Robert Laut W. Lilley 
Albin Laut Ross Laut 
Frank Mair Harold Mair 
Mary Murdoch Don Major 
B. Metheral LL. Metheral 
G. Metheral M. Metheral 
A. E. McKaskell D. A. McCrimmon 
W. M.. McCrimmon A. MceCrimmon 
Clark McMillan G. McDonald 
G. M. ONeil J. C. O'Neil 
R,. O'Neil D. M. O'Neil 
« Gordon O'Neil N. H. O’Neil 
T. Robinson D. Robinson 
C. A. Russell William Russell 
R. G. Shantz L. Sharp 
E. Sharp HH. Seville 
Leslie Spivey G. Sackett 
R. Sackett D. R. Short 
Mrs, H. L. Simpson 
E. Tweedale N. Tweedle 


Wilma Thompson 
J. W. Thompson 
‘iG. E. Thompson 
J. E. Thompson 


Carl Tronnes 


E. H. Wylie < Ww 
©. ‘Watroth “He 
Emerson Walroth R. (Weatmouth 


John Wilcox 
John Yellowlees 


—_9——____ 
Cattle Situatio 

Ben S. Plumer, chairman of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, told the Cal- 
gary Albertan that the cattle mar- 
keting situation is becoming alarm- 
ing and the Wheat Pool is becoming 
concerned over the developments. 
He predicted an extremely heavy 
run of cattle on the market this 
fall, due partly to lack of feed 
and partly to the fear of producers 
of a slump in price. 

Mr. Plumer said the situation cal- 
led for a frank statement of govern- 
ment policy. The federal govern- 
ment should say whether it wants 
a heavy production of beef in 1946 
and 1947 and should tell the farmers 
what price may be expected.—The 
Budget. 


Catherine Wylie 
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* CLASSIFIED AD6. * 
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LOST—Blower pulley and shaft. On 
road between Madden and Crossfield 


Reward for finder if notify C. Rid- 
dell, Phone R509. 36-4tp 


SERIE RISER EEEEEeneneeeene ene eS 
NOTICE — The Rosebud Health Unit 


“Well Baby and Immunization Cli- 
nic will be-held the first Thursday 
of each month in the United Church 
Parlours from 2 to 4 p.m. 35tine 


ti aetna 
Crossfield Machine Works 
W. A. Hurt Prop. 

Welding — Magnetos — Radiaton 
John Deere Farm Implements 
Elephant Brand Fertilizer 
PHONE 22 
Crossfield 


J. H. Thompson 
R. Thompson 
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$1.50 a Year 
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* CHURCH SERVICES * 


ee # FR RRRREH SE 


Sunday, October 7th 
Harvest Festival ............7.30 p.m. 


———_Q—__—_ 
REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCH 
Crossfield, Alberta 
Services every Sunday at 11.00 a.m. 
12,00 a.m. 
Bible study and Sunday School at 
——o9—__—_ 


Minister: Rev. J. V. Howey, B.A. 

United Church services for Sunday, 
October 7th are; 

Madden — 11.00a.m. 

Crossfield Sunday School at 11.00a.m. 

Crossfield Evening service 7,30 p.m. 


Office Phone E5840. Res. Phone W3724 


Dr. S. H. McClelland 


Veterinary Surgeon 
Calgary - Alberta 
322-324 Stockyards Building 


Fred Becker 


TINSMITH 


Every kind of Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Crossfield 


Oliver Hotel 
: becca F: ‘i 


Proprietor 


A Good Place To Stay 


Phone 54 


STII 


IRIE 


McInnis & Holloway 
Limited 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
at PARK MEMORIAL 
1503 - 4th St. W. M 3030 
CALGARY 
DICK ONTKES, Phone 47 
Local Representative 
CROSSFIELD 


INSURANCE 


HAIL — Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board and Leading Companies 
FIRE—aAlberta Govermnent Insur- 
ance and Leading Companies 
LIFE—Mutual Life Assurance Com- 

pany of Canada. e 


A. W. GORDON 


— Agent — 
Crossfield : Alberta 


LOCKER PLANT 


NOW OPEN 


for business. 


ALL LOCKER RENTERS — 
Please bring in your contracts to be 


DATED and your LOCKER NUMBER inserted. 


@ LOCKERS ARE GOING FAST 
Be Sure and get yours NOW ! ! ! 


Holmes Cold Storage Lockers 


C. D. HOLMES, Prop. 


Crossheld, Alta. 
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THE PICK 
OF TOBACCO 


“It does taste qood in a pipe” 


Price Control 
And Rationing 
Information 


Q.—My husband has just been dis- 
charged from the army. When he 
received his ration book there were 
several coupons removed from it. Are 
the clerks in the ration office allowed 
to do this? 


A.—Yes. The clerks are instructed 
to remove the coupons which became 
valid before he applied for the book. 
‘Ration books issued at the present 
time contain only coupons from the 
date of application. It is taken for 
granted that a person does not re- 


>  Margie’sa 
(Y Trouble-Shooter 


quire ration coupons until he applies| UT.-GEN. TAKASHIRO KAWABE, 
for his ration book, Before your hus- | Jap vice-chief of staff, looks unhappy 
band arrived home he was receiving | #nd glum as he attends the pre- 
his rations from army stores and did|iminary peace talks at Gen. Mac- 


HIS is Margie. She spends her days 
meeting trouble — and then setting 
it right. She’s one of the most popular 
girls we know, because she never gets 


Need For Permanent Peace 


WE HAVE NOW ENTERED what has long been referred to as “the 
post-war period”, and there has been a great deal of speculation as to what 
would take place in the years following the declarations of peace. Some 
have feared mass unemployment, business depression and similar disasters. 
Others have anticipated a new era in which the scientific, mechanical and 
medical discoveries made during the war would revolutionize our daily 
lives. Whatever may have been their outlook on these matters, however, 
the one great hope has been shared by freedom-loving people everywhere 
that some way might be found to make this peace a permanent one. When 
the atomic bomb was introduced into warfare, during the last days of 


Japanese resistance, this hope increased many fold, as it became apparent 
what the use of this weapon in any future wars would mean to the entire 
civilized world. 

. . ° 


«At present the secret of this weapon rests with 
Cannot Remain sritain ana the United States, but it cannot be 
expected to remain a secret for any great length 
A Secret Long of time. Mr. Churchill has predicted that other 
nations will have it within a period of five years, It is known that Germany 
had very nearly come upon a means of splitting the atom at the time of 
her collapse, and there is no reason to believe that other scientists may not 
be successful in such a discovery at any time. It is also possible that at 
some time, a substance more accessible and more plentiful than uranium 
might be found for this purpose. Although there appears to be many 
possibilities for the use of this great discovery for the benefit of mankind 
in time of peace, its threat as a weapon of war cannot for a moment be 
forgotten, and it makes more urgent than ever, the need for some means 
of keeping the world at peace. 

* 7. . 
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Whether the atomic bomb is to be a weapon 


May Be Used To ot peace, or whether it is to be used for war- 
fare of unprecedented horror, remains to be 


Preserve Peace 

seen. The two which were dropped on Japan 
were the means of ending a war which otherwise would have lasted for 
months, or perhaps years, and would have cost many times the lives 
destroyed: by these two bombs.* The dropping of those bombs, however, 
may in the future be looked upon as a turning point in history. General 
Douglas MacArthur in his speech on the occasion of the signing of the 
Japanese surrender expressed the thought that if we are to survive it will 
be necessary for the spirit to preserve the flesh. Certainly it is more urgent 
now than ever before that at least the,majority of nations find a way of 
working together in mutual trust and co-operation and of preventing the 
occurrence of another war, whose horrors cannot easily be imagined. 


Free Speech Map Changes 
Proven To Be An Effective Way Of|New Names For Places In The 
Preserving Liberty Far East 


One feature of Britain’s general| There'll be some changes made on 
election which has not -been much|the map again as the Japanese give 
noticed holds, it seems to us, a les-|up their conquered territory. 
son for most countries. The lesson Keijo, capital of Korea, will pre- 
of the value of free speech. sumably revert to its Korean name, 

For as long as we can remember | Soeul. 

Hyde Park and Trafalgar. Square; And it’s a safe bet Britain will 
have been synonymous with free|insist on restoring Shonan to its 
speech. There, at any time and un-/|original name, Singapore. 

der all circumstances, any man,/ But most changes will come in 
whether he was an atheist, agnostic, | Manchuria. 


Communist, nihilist, or anarchist, or 
whether he preached the end of the 
World or the second coming, could 
orate to his heart’s content. Speech 
was as free as air. 

The Communists took full advant- 
age of this. They spoke unendingly 
at Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square, 
spoke at almost every street corner 
in every British city, went up and 
down the land with their orations and 
their pamphlets, published their own 
newspaper, got the use of the radio, 
put up candidates for Parliament. 

With what result? On July 25 the 
British Communist party elected two 
candidates. Two. Two in a Parlia- 
ment of 645 members. 

What this proves, it seems to us, 
is that the best way to kill a false 
or foolish ism is to subject it to the 
lighf; to let its prophets talk—to 
subject their proposition to competi- 
tion in the free markets of ideas. 

That has been and is the British 
idea, and we think it sensible. It is 
not merely more in keeping with the 
true spirit of liberty; it is the more 
effective way of preserving liberty, 

Canada, where devotion to free 
speech is too often more theoretic 
than real, might think the matter 
over.—-Ottawa Journal, 


GET LESS LIGHT 
Part of the visual deficiency of 
older persons is due to the fact that 
the pupils of a 50-year-old person 
admit only slightly more than half as 
much light as those of a 20-year-old. 


an 


There the capital, Hsin- 
king, meaning “new capital,” appar- 
ently will return to its original 
Chinese name, Changchun, meaning 
“long. spring.” 

The Japanese inability to pronounce 
the letter “L” is responsbile for the 
Japanese names of Dairen and Ryo- 
jun for Talien (prounonced Dah Lien) 
and Lushun, The latter is generally 
known to westerners as Port Arthur. 

The Russians still refer to Talien 
as Dalny. 

Mongol names in Manchuria, like 
Harbin and Hailar, are likely to be 
known from now on as Pinkiang and 
Hulun, 

Mukden is one~of the few Manchu 
names surviving in Manchuria. The 
Chinese call it Shenyang, 

Bad news for typesetters is the 
fact that Shihchiachurang in North 


China is likely to be stripped of the 
new Chinese name the Japanese gave 
it, Shihmen, 


Satisfied The Crowd 


Cockney Dustman Rose To The 
Occasion And Was Cheered 


The holiday crowd that hid gather- 
| ed in Downing Street in the hope of 
seeing notabilities found only a Lon- 
don dust-cart outside Number Ten. 
When the cart moved on and turned 
the corner into Whitehall all eyes 
followed it, perhaps in the hope of 
seeing castaway relics of the great, 
recounts the Manchester Guardian. 
Their gaze was met calmly by the 
Cockney dustman sitting at the back 
of the cart, He knew that the crowd 
had hoped to see something of sig- 
nificance and he gave it them, Draw- 
ing himself up he removed the wide- 
brimmed hat from his head with a 
dignified sweep and bent low over it 
with all the grace of a Spanish 
grandee. The crowd was delighted 
and cheered, and he and the spec- 
tators went on their way well sa 
fied, : 
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‘facture of 
some milk 
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not require civilian rations, 
a, 
Q.—Where do I make application 
for a new truck? 


A.—Persons desiring new trucks 
must make their application through 
the nearest Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Office. 

—o— 

Q.—Have you any leaflet which 
gives suggestions on how to conserve 
meat? 


A.—Any homemaker who wishes to 
receive “The Meat Folder’, which 
gives suggestions for making the 
most of the meat ration, may secure 
one by writing to the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

—, 

Q.—Are the butchers going to have 
a chart displayed in their shops to 
show the value of meat coupons? 

A.—Yes, there will be charts dis- 
played in all butcher shops to show 
how many coupons or tokens are to 
be collected for meat purchased. 

—=O—— 

Please send your questions or 
your request for the pamphlet 
“Consumers’ News” or the Blue 
Book in which you keep track of 
your ceiling prices, mentioning the 
name of this paper to the nearest 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
office in our province. 


SMILE AWHILE 


Lipstick is something that merely 
adds color and flavor to an old 


past-time. 


* * * * 


Definition of a floor? The only 
thing that will stop falling hair. 
* * * * 


Remember the old advertisement? 
“The Ham what Am.” Now the 
question is, “What am Ham?” 
me ak * * 
Doctor: “Why do you have 
BF-7640 tattooed on your back?” 
Patient: “That isn’t tattoo. 
That’s where my wife hit me 
with the car while I was hold- 
ing the garage door open.” 
* * * ca 


An accused criminal once smirked 
up at Lord Bacon, trying him as 
Chancellor, “Your Highness ought 
to let me free. We're really kin. 
For my name's Hogg, and Hogg’s 
kin to Bacon!” 


“Not until it’s hung,” said Bacon | 


drily. 


._ * * 


“John, I’ve been lying awake 
for hours, waiting for you to 
come home from that wretched 
club.” 

‘“¥f that isn’t just like a wo- 
man. And I've been at the club 
for hours waiting for you to g0 
to sleep.” 

* 28 @ a 

Husband, answering telephone: 
“J don’t know. Call the weather 
bureau.” 


Pretty Young Wife: “Who was 
that?” 
Husband: “Some sailor, I guess. 


He asked if the coast was clear.” 
* * * * 

We can’t have any fun this 
evening, All I have in my 
pocket is some small change.” 

“Well, what do you think it 
takes to send my kid brother to 
the movie? A five dollar bill?” 


» ® +o . 

He: I wonder what a little bride 
thinks of when strolling up the 
aisle to the pealing strains of the 
marriage hymn? 

She: ‘Aisle altar 
alter him, 


hymn — I'll 


s- ee * o 
A Chinese visitor said: “Funny 
people you Canadians. You take 
a glass—you put in sugar to 
make it sweet and lemon to make 
it sour; you put in gin to warm 
you up and ice to keep you cool 
—you say, “Here’s to you and 
then you drink it yourself.” 
sees @ 


if Na- 
what 


Teacher: “Now, boys, 
poleon were alive today, 
would he be doing?” 

fSimart Alec: “Drawing an old 


age pension,” 


WILL TOUR CANADA 
With a vast of ex-servicemen and 
women, the stage show, “Home 
Again,” will tour Canada this winter, 
the Canadian Legion has announced. 


High octane gasoline is not a single 
t, but the blend of a base stock 


high quality synthetic hydro- 
and tetra-ethyl lead. 


Arthur's headquarters at Manila. 


Slow Neutrons 


These May Be Used For Production 
Of Power 

An official British report on the 
|atomic bomb in detail reveals that 
there are two kinds of atomic explo- 
\sions, one the city-destroying type, 
and the’ other only as. powerful as 
ordinary explosives. 

The low power explosion has im- 
portant implications for world safety, 
in the promise that in producing 
atomic power for peace the engineers 
will deal with a force much greater, 
in desructive capacity, than the ac- 
cidents in steam and gasoline power 
plants. 

The two kinds of atomic explo- 
sions depend, respectively, on fast 
neutrons for an atomic bomb and 
|slow neutrons for atomic power. The 
| American Official report by Dr. H. D. 
Smith made it clear that the bomb 
depended on fast neutrons. The Bri- 
tish report tells more exactly why 
this is so. 

Fast neutrons are uncharged part- 
icles that travel at thousands of miles 
}@ second and with energies of mil- 
lions of volts each. Slow neutrons 
drop to energies of only a few volts 
or even fractions of volts, and also 
to a few miles a second in speed. 

But these slow neutrons are about 
10 times more effective than the fast 
kind in producing the splits on 
| cores of uranium or plutonium atoms. 

Their very slowness prevents their 
use, in an atomic bomb. 

A peculiarity of the atomic explo- 
sives, uranium 235, and plutonium is 
the fact that they are safe, until the | 
instant when more than two pounds 
ave brought together into a single 
closely-packed mass. 

The huge plant in the state of 
Washington that converts common 
non-explosive uranium 238 into plu- 
tonium uses slow neutrons to pro- 
duce its transmutation reactions, It 
is possible to control the slow neu- | 
tron reactions, so that they are safe 
from explosions. 

Fast neutrons won't even start the 
reactions of the Washington plant, 
even when a ton of pure common 
uranium is concentrated. The fast 
neutron explosive effect becomes pos- | 
sible only when the rare uranium 235 | 
is extracted from common uranium 
and concentrated. 


A Rare Metal 


Mined Aft Great Slave Lake, It Is 
In Great Demand 

On the lonely, northeast shore of 
Great Slave Lake there is a small 
mining camp. The buildings are 
humble and unimpressive. Yet this 
location is an important Canadian 
source of tantalum—a neglected rare 
metal now in demand owing to the 
new uses found for it. 

Tantalum has the peculiar rent| 


perty of allowing an electric current 
to flow through it in only one direc- 
tion, It forms a number of important | 
alloys with nickel, chromium, molyb- | 
denum, iron and other metals and| 
these alloys are used in surgical and 
dental instruments. With carbon it 
| forms tantalum carbide which ap-| 
| proaches the diamond in hardness and 
| does not melt at 3000 deg. C. Wire 
made from tantalum is stronger than 
| steel wire. The metal can be easily 


fussed or annoyed, 


Girls like Margie can't afford to 
have nerves. That’s why she —and 
hosts of folks like her — drink Postum, 
Postum is free of caffein or any other 
drug that might disturb heart or 
nerves or digestion. And Postum is a 
grand drink, Has an appealing flavor 
all its own—not like tea, not like 
coffee, but wonderfully delicious in 
an altogether different way. 

Make Postum 
time drink! Dri 


ur regular meal- 
it between meals 


too. You'll love it. : 


POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods 


Here a (WAC 


MEET A CWAC— 

When ‘questioned about her job in 
Ottawa, Sgt. Mary Alix Parker, 
former school teacher, -Kamsack, 
Sask., replied: ‘‘Well, I still can’t say 
much about it, even though the war 
is over. I worked in the Director of 
Staff Duties (Weapons), N.D.H.Q., 
and it was most secret. At first it 
seemed rather strange not to say 
anything, even to one another, but 
we soon got used to the idea. Why, 
we'd know a girl for months, even 
know where she worked, but we 
didn’t have the slightest idea what 
she did. Our motto was: ‘It’s better 
to appear very stupid when ques- 


{men, 


P125 


member of the Legion, for as far as 
the Legion is concerned, members of 
the CWAC are service men, too. So, 
if she’s “a person of good character, 
who has seen active service in any 
of His Majesty’s forces,” she'll be 
most welcome. Up until the present 
time, the number of women who 
could belong to the Canadian Legion 
has been small, as Nursing Sisters 
were the only active members in 
World War I. But when the wo- 
men’s services in this war are all 
disbanded, the ,Legion looks forward 
to a large number of girls becoming 
members and taking their rightful 
place with the rest of the veterans. 
There’s a job, too, for women in the 
Legion. Problems of home and fam- 
ily are a women’s sphere, they will 
be able to assist in the solution of 
such problems, Ex-service women 
can join any branch of the Legion, 
or if there are enough of them, they 
can get together and form a ‘branch 
of their own. Whether they are mem- 
bers or not, the Legion lends a help- 
ing hand to discharged service wo- 
but it would be much easier 


tioned than to give out the slightest | j¢ women could be present at the 
information that might be of use tO! meetings as a member, so that they 


the enemy’.” 


tors, enlisted in the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Army Corps in April, 1942, and 
received her Basic Training at Ste. 
Anne de Bellvue, Que. 
A.G. Branch in Ottawa, she returned 
to Ste. Anne’s in 1943 with the rank 
of corporal for a N.C.O. course; at 
the completion of which she was re- 
posted to the 


rank of Sergeant. “Besides finding 
my work interesting, Ottawa is a 
very attractive place in which to 
work,” Sgt. Parker continued, “‘you 
seem to be at the very heart of 
things. There was always some- 
thing to do or see. I’ve missed my 
lunch a good many times in order to 
see some important personages, such 
as Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Gen- 


|eral De Gaulle, Dutch Royalty and so 


on, but it was always worth it.” Sgt. 
Parker was presented to the Earl of 
Athlone during her stay in Ottawa, 
being one of the three chosen from 
each of the services to be presented. 
‘T have enjoyed every moment of my 
army life and wouldn’t have missed 
the experience for the world,” she 
concluded, “I would like to take this 
opportunity to say how well I enjoyed 
living with the other members of the 
CWAG@ in Kildare Barracks. It is 
really a lovely place.” Besides her 
service ribbon Sgt. Parker wears the 


; colored and used in jewellery. It 18) jubilee ribbon, which was awarded 


jused in radio tubes. 

Recently it has been found that 
it makes an ideal substance for sur- 
geons to use in the human body to 
replace portions*of the skull or other 
bones. It has a very high resistance 
to corrosion and will last almost 
indefinitely. 


Vessel To Palestine 


Pacific Coast Steamer Purchased By 
The Oriental Navigation Co. 

The former 8.8. Prince Charles, 
well-known for .many years as 4 
Canadian National vessel on the Van- 
couver-Queen Charlotte Islands run 
in BritisHf Columbia, was sold recently 
for the second time since leaving the 
C.N. service, 

Her late owners, the Union Steam- 
ships Ltd., of Vancouver, who Oper- 
ated the ship under the name of the 

. Camosun,, recently reported she 

bought by the Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company, of Tel Aviv, Palestine. 
The vessel will now sail among the 
coast ports of 
Mediterranean, The ship was 
Ayr, Scotland in 1913, 


4 


to her on the 25th anniversary of 
King George V reign. She is at pres- 
ent at 112 Depot Coy., CWAC, Re- 
gina, awaiting her return to civvie 
street. After a short holiday in 
Eastern Canada, she intends to re- 


| sume her position as primary teacher 


in Kamsack, Sask. 
’ 7 J A 

CWAC ENTERTAIN THE 
BEVERLEY BAXTERS— 

In an address to CWAC personnel 
stationed in London, England, Mr. 
Beverley Baxter, Canadian born M.P., 
described the House of Commons in 
Britain as “The greatest parliament 
in any time,” 
invasion seemed inevitable, members 
were issued with railway tickets to 
Reading, where an emergency build- 
\ng was in preparation. Never once, 
during the most trying times ip Bri- 
tain, had Parliament missed a ses- 
sion. Prior to the lecture, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baxter were entertained by 
members of the C.W.A.C, 

e:. 9: ~ 


Palestine | CWAC AND THE LEGION— 


Any ex-CWAC, providing she has 


the necessary service, may become a| is” 


Posted to the: 


During the time when |#, *mple 


_ Set. Parker, coming’ | would be able to give their ideas in 
from a long line of military ances- | 


their own way and work them out 
for themselves. Besides all this, the 
old veterans feel it will add to the 
happiness of the meeting to have & 
few girls within their ranks. Women 


|in the Legion will definitely be a good 
| influence. 


CWAC Question Mark: 


Why did 


Director of Staffipte, Buttercup refuse to press her 
Duties (Weapons), Ottawa, with a[ pyspand’s uniform? 


I thought she 

seemed very much attached to him. 
Pte. Penelope: She is, but just for 

rations and quarters, not duty. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 


NATURAL VIRTUES 


Silver and gold are not, the only 
coin; virtue too passes current all ° 
over the world.—Euripides. 


Prudence ig the necessary ingred- 
ient in all the virtues, without which 
they degenerate into folly and ex- 
cess.—Jeremy Collier, ¢ 


There never was any heart truly 
great and generous that was not also 
tender and compassionate.—South, 


To cultivate sympathy. you must be 
among living creatures, and thinking 
about them,—Ruskin. 


Justice and truth make man free, 
injustice and error enslave him,— 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


Temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert her- 
self in all her force and vigor.— 
Addison. 


Tin was known to the Phoenicians 
and Romans. 


Good Way to Treat 
Sore, Itching Piles 


refund 
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FACE LEANER DAYS 
Talk Of Food On Voyage Across 
The Ocean 
Civilians on an ocean voyage 

talk of food above all else. 

On an east-bound voyage from 
Canada in the 8S. S, Stratheden, the 
500 civilian passengers knew they 
were leaving a land of plenty to face 
leaner days in the United Kingdom. 
They asked anxigus questions about 
how their children would fare under 
severe rationing. 

They heard strange tales, For in- 
stance, they were told of queues. 
There was the story told by a sailor 
of his home town where they have 
had the custom of welcoming home 
veterans with huge chalked signs on 
the walls such as “Welcome Home, 
Johnny, five years in prison camp.” 
Now, he says, the signs read: ‘“‘Wel- 
come Home, Maggie, eight hours in 
the potato queue.” 

Canadians almost feel on the defen- 
sive in conversations with those who 
have experienced British rationing, 
and they explain the Dominion has 
rationing, too, even if not so severe. 

Sailors say the Canadian rationing 
is not very noticeable when they go 
ashore at Halifax or Quebec but they 
agree there must have been some 
food control to allow Canada to make 
the immense food contribution she 
has. They all know that, lean as 
their ration has been, it would have 
been even less had it not been for 
Canada. Even so, they are surprised 
at figures showing what Canadian 
producers have provided for them. 

The statistical record of Canadian 
food shipments has been prepared in 
brief form by the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture as follows: 

Exports jn five years, 1939 to 1944 
inclusive, and mainly to the United 
Kingdom-—bacon and pork 2,600,000,- 
000 pounds; beef (in 1944 and to 
June, 1945) 197,000,000 pounds; 
cheese 601,500,000 pounds; eggs 180,- 
000,000 dozen; evaporated milk 189,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Of these, travellers said, the best 
known are dried or powdered eggs, 


an unmistakable product of Canada} 


with a picture of a_ scarlet-coated 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman 
on the package. This food has given 


sustenance in millions of homes and} 


everyone, knows where it comes from, 
Quite as nutritious as shell eggs, it 
has not been a favorite dish; although 
welcome in hard times. The lament 
still is heard that a good housewife 
can do anything with powdered eggs 
except like them. More Canadian 
eggs are being shipped in shell form 
as shipping space is easier. 


Mental Hospitals 


Canada Needs More To Accommodate ja rigid supporting structure would 


Increasing Number Of Patients 

During the last 12 to 15 years of 
depression and war, the considerable 
increase in the total accommodation 
available in Canadian mental institu- 
tions has not been able to keep pace 
with the much greater increase in 
the number of admissions. 

Between 1931 and 1943, the latest 
year for which statistics have been 
issued, normal bed capacity increased 
by more than a third, but resident 
population over capacity was 10 per 
cent. at the end of 1943. 


Not All Destructive: 


|Many War Inventions Will Greatly 
Enrich Peace Loving Nations 


|tive. Now that secrecy orders are 
jlifted in Britain, the engineering 
world is learning of new appliances 


necessity, will greatly enrich the na- 
tions which live at peace. 

| Dr. Charles W. Goodeve, a gradu- 
ate of Manitoba University and son 
of the Rev. Canon and Mrs. F. W. 
Goodeve of Winnipeg, who has been 
serving as Assistant Research Con- 
troller to the British Admiralty dur- 
ing the war years, has disclosed some 
jof the new inventions. 

Most useful in the coming develop- 
ment of airplane commercial trans- 
portation is the floating aerodrome 
worked out by the Naval Research 
| Staff, and tested in quiet waters with 
|models‘as much as 2,000 feet long. 

Admiralty scientists are now at 
‘work on a type to resist mid-ocean 
storms, with permanent staffs and 
repair and refuelling crews, Where 


break under the carrying stresses of 
a sea-way, the floating airfield, sup- 
|ported on thousands of pontoons, is 
articulated to respond to the motion 
of heavy seas. It needs no elabora- 
tion to indicate the great value such 
floating airfields will have in the 
jdevelopment of Atlantic and Pacific 
trans-ocean flying. 

Another practical invention which 
| we may soon see in use in our coastal 
|waters is the “nail gun’. Working 
\like a pistol, firing sturdy two-inch 
‘nails by an explosive charge, it has 


| 
| 


AND MEAT RATIONING ON!—Great dane Joe L., owned by D. Fin- 
gard, Toronto, Ont., greets Mexican chihuahua, Babita, at the New Bruns- 
wick Kennel club's show. They were biggest and smallest entries. 


War invention is not all destruc-| 


and achievements which, born of war | 


Thousands Cheered Britain's King 
And Queen On V-J Day 

It was midnight, and a little boy 
standing on a chair was tired, 

“Daddy,” he asked for the 20th 
time in as many minutes, “when are 
the King and Queen coming ?”’ 

The father's reply was lost in a 
crescendo of cheers, for as he spoke 
the door on the balcony over the 
main entrance to Buckingham Pal- 
ace opened and through it walked 
Their Majesties. 

So, one child was rewarded for an 
hour’s waiting. And so, through 
that never-to-be forgotten first day 
of peace were a half million Lon- 
coners rewarded. 

Six times Their Majesties ap- 
peared on the balcony on V-J Day 
and for each appearance there were 
50,000 persons to greet them. Be- 
fore that they drove from the palace 
to Westminster to open parliament 
and another 200,000 persons lined the 
route to cheer. | 

Britain, in victory, turned to its 
King and Queen as it turned to them 
in the early years of the war when 
there was no certainty there would 
be victory. Rarely in the past, said 
the veterans, was there a comparable | 
demonstration of affection for royalty. | 

Somehow or other, 


King and Queen. 

“We pay tribute to 
more than the institution of king-| 
ship,” Prime Minister Clement Att- 
lee said in the House of Commons in; 
moving the address to the King on! 
the opening of parliament. } 

The bond uniting the King and 
Queen to their people, he said, “is 
no mere constitutional formality but 
the basis of the deep affection and | 
understanding which I believe has} 
been strengthened by the experiences | 
through which we have passed.” | 

Here, on the balcony, were two) 
persons who symbolized for those| 
Londoners the victory for which they | 
had waited so long. Here were two} 
persons who had shared with them 
Six years of war, who had endured 


| ° 
Carrying On Tradition 
New Prime Minister Takes His Cat 

To 10 Downing Street 

Cat lovers are happy to learn that 
the Labor Government in England is 
all set to carry on the cat tradition 
at 10 Downing street. When Prime} 
Minister Clement Attlee took his 
family to his official home they were 
| accompanied by their kitten, Whiskey, 


who will henceforth be known as the | 
Downing Street cat. 


Whiskey has a long line of dis- “npr Lybiearng hay a ae a the | 
| tinguished predecessors to live up to. iw Pte Set ee es sheath 


In the old days Parliament so 
|esteemed them that it allowed them 
|a grant of six pence a day for meat. 
In Neville Chamberlain's regime there 
| was a charming black cat who used 
| to sit outside the entrance and wel- 
| come callers with the air of an ac- 
(credited host. Winston Churchill had 
a mighty Tom named Admiral Nel- 
son, famous for his courage under 
threat of bombs, big dogs, and all 
other perils. The Attlees are bring- 
ing their Welsh terrier to Downing 
street, but Ting is old and gentle, and | 
no peril to anybody, certainly not to 
jthe saucy young Whiskey.—New| Several popular beliefs about milk 
| York Sun. have no scientific basis, states the 
. Sau aE euiteos matcaed Nutrition Division of the Department 


“The King and Queen are so much 
and so intimately a part of our 
national existence that we are apt! 
to take them for granted,” said a) 
writer in a London newspaper. 

‘In storm or sunshine it helps us| 
all to know that they are there, and | 
that is why we turn towards them as} 
the needle turns to the north.” | 


Mixing Foods 


There Is No Scientific 
Popular Beliefs 


Basis For 


Showed Their Loyalty| ‘ 


in London on} 

V-J Day, you just had to see the; to the breeze and to be brave sym-|may also own the houses in which 
|bols of national character, there is/they and their families live. 

something |something sad and unfitting to see} 


| 17, 1941, was raised in triumph. 


of National Health and Welfare. One 
Badly Damaged is that fish and milk should not be 


: |eaten together. The folly of this idea, | 
lata neg 9 bg — inviting | say the nutritionists, is proven by the | 
¢ ages: Fer am coal | fact that many people enjoy eating! 
Inevitably the British museum, &| chowders made of fish and milk with- | 
,most conspicuous and inviting tar-} oy suffering any ill effects. 
get, did not escape direct hits during| The nutritionists explode another | 
the war, comments a London corre-| common belief that milk and an acid} 
spondent, who reports that actually | food such as oranges are harmful 
it received one particularly nasty oil | when served together. The fact that 
bomb, six high explosive bombs, and’ sych a mixture makes the milk curdle 


the 


HE GETS KINGDOM—With 


victory over Japan, John Clunies 
|Ross, 16, comes into a “kingdom”. 
His great-great grandfather settled 
in the Cocos in 1827 and the family 
jhas since ruled the islands under 
royal charter. The Cocos are about 


60 miles southwest of Sumatra. 


Two Historic Flags 


Have been Raised In _ Pacific 


Symbolize Reconquest 


To 


Since flags were meant to be flung 


them hanging motionless 
church or government ouilding or 
museum, It is as if they were retired 
from active service, honored ana pre- 
served no doubt, but still left as fad- 
ing reminders of events that are 
receding. 

There is something inspiring in the 
way in which two historic flags are 
being once more put out to the 
breeze as the Allies extend their 
occupation over the territories held 
by the Japanese. 

When Singapore was again entered 
by British forces, the same Union 
Jack that went down in defeat when 
Singapore surrendered on February 
It 
was Sir Shenton Thomas, who, 
keeping faith in victory, kept this 
flag for the ceremony of reconquest. 

“When our flag went down,” he 
says, I knew we would want it again, 
so I hid it.” 

There is another flag, far older 
in its history, which is being once 
more unfurled in the Pacific. For 
when the United States battleship, 
the Missouri, entered Tokyo Bay it 
flew from its masthead the same flag 
which. Commodore Perry flew from 
the United States battleship, the 
Missouri, as he entered Tokyo Bay in 
the summer of 1853. 

The aims of the two expeditions are 
much the same. For as Perry in 
1853 sought to bring the Japanese 
into peaceful connection with the 
international commerce, so.does Gen. 
MacArthur now seek to bring the 


in some 


Japanese into peaceful connection 
with international order. It is all the 
more striking, therefore, that the 


same flag that flew over the Missis-| 


sippi’s sailors in that summer of 1853 
is flying over their American suc- 
cessors in the summer of 1945,— 
Montreal Gazette. 


DEFINITE DECISION 


HOUSING IN RUSSIA 
Charges For Rent Much 
Than In Canada 

I have just been reading an inter- 
esting, and very informative article 
about housing in Russia. And one of 
the things I learned is that the people 
of that country pay a good deal less 
of their income for rent than do the 
people of Canada. 

I found, for instance, that in a 
check of the budgets of 80 families 
living in a Moscow apartment house 
it was found that the rent charged 
amounted to no more than two to 
| five per cent. of the total income of 
| the tenants. 

Just to give you an idea of the 
jhousing bill in Canada, as com- 
pared with this low figure, the aver- 
age city dweller in this country is 
| said to pay anything from 20 to 30 
per cent. of his salary in rent. 

| In Russia, rent is not charged for 
profit, but to recover the cost of 
building and maintaining a house. 
The rent is calculated according to 
the type of housing afforded, the sal- 
jary earned by the lessee and the 
jnumber of people he has dependent 
on him, 


Lower 


The majority of the dwelling 
houses in the Soviet Union belong 
to the state, to co-operatives and 


{to public organizations. Individuals 


Vacant living: accommodation in 
|buildings belonging to the local 
| Soviets is allotted to citizens by an 
|instruction issued by the housing 
|board of the Soviet. Houses owned 
| by individuals are entirely at the dis- 
| posal of their owners, 


| centanpuiepseseneeennnnsioimmcememnansas 
| 


|. Volumes Removed 


|Codicil Relating To Pepy’s Library 
Had To Be Disobeyed 

War, like necessity, knows no law. 
It even compelled Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, to disobey the sixth pro- 
vision in the codicil to Pepys’ will— 
|“That no books be ever carried out 
|any whither but to the Master's 
lodge and not more thither than ten 
at any time.” For safety’the college 
dispersed this unique collection. Some 
of the precious volumes went to the 
Royal Library at Windsor, some to 
the Fitzwilliam, others to country 
| mansions. 
| Nor were these precautions unnec- 
essary, for bombs fell just across the 
river in Bridge Street. And now a 
; more insidious enemy has turned up. 
\In the first-floor room of the second 
|court, where the library has re- 
mained for many years dry rot has 
|appeared, necessitating a new sfer- 
ilized floor. When this is provided 
the three thousand volumes will be 
reassembled in the twelve handsome 
;Presses of unpolished red oak in 
{which Pepys originally deposited 
them, and in order of size as he him- 
self arranged them. — Manchester 
Guardian. 


Not Interested 


|Game Of Golf Not Vigorous Enough 
For Winston Churchill 

Mr. Churchill's political friends 

{rubbed their eyes with amazement 

when they read that the Prime Min- 

ister as one of his relaxations at 


Coupled with the increase in men- been used by admiralty divers to 
tal disease from war, among both “nail” steel plates over holes in 
civilians and the armed forces, this;hulls made by underwater mines. 
points to the need of accelerated ex-|Many ships sunk by mines in the 
pansion of mental treatment facilities. | approaches to Antwerp have been 
The progress that has been made in raised in record time by the use of 


showers of variegated incendiaries. | probable caused this belief. The 
Fortupately some of the museum’s| stomach acid, however, also turns} &4-school and found it most engross- 
most priceless treasures had been} mij into a curd, Actually, the curd|ing. After her third day she came} 
spirited away to a place of compara-| produced in the stomach by a mix- home looking very pleased with her-| 
tive safety. It must be some con- 


ture of fruit acids and milk is finer | Self, and announced; 


Five-year-old Betty had just start-| Hendays had sought the diversion of 

'a round of golf. It is an ideal sport 
for the politician and many have 
been the efforts to get him interested 
in the game. Lukewarm, however, 


is | : ‘I'm th icest girl i hool,|hardly indicates his attitude  to- 
ie besaiton’ apt’ beahapet’ ote nll slderabe ie before the mune i] and cai to deat than the milk | "Fm, tbe ices grt Im schol Waray tay in ober 
mental and psychoneurotic ailments) It’s a tonic to turn from, CON-| perished utterly—but the director, pope sac i | “Oh!” exclaimed her mother.| tion that it would seem to offer an 


makes such a program a valuable if|templation of some of the deadly 


“Who said so?” agreeable opportunity for desultory 


_ not essential item for inclusion 
amongst post-war reconstruction pro- 
jects.—Montreal Gazette. 


The Farmer's Role 


Canada Placed In Vanguard Of 
Nation’s Chiefly By Agriculture 
Again in the world, the time has 
come “when they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruninghooks.” After 
every war, the ploughshares and 
pruninghooks are sorely needed. On 
the declaration of peace, the Cana- 
dian farmer, with his outworn ma- 
chinery, looks forward to the time of 
full supply which includes a long list 
of necessary implements, 
Thoughout the war, the farm men 
and women of Canada met with 
courage and wuncomplaining endur- 
ance the many demands made upon 
them even when it would appear that 
the impossible was being asked. 
Agriculture has helped place Can- 
ada in the vanguard of nations. Now 
an opportunity presents itself for the 
Nation to place farm folk in e 
forefront under conditions and sur- 
roundings worthy of the victories of 
peace,—Simcoe Reformer. 


CONTINUED PROTECTION 


Huge barrage balloons provided a 
protective umbrella over London and 

her British cities during the war 
years. They will continue to give 
protection to British civilians n the 
days of peace: Protection against 
rain and sleet instead of against 
bombs. The “demobilized elephants” 
are now being made into raincoats 
for British civilians, 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
All small boys’ sweaters seem to 
at the elbows. To postpone the 
y, darn the inside of the elbow 
ith matching wool when the sweater 
fg brand new. 


weapons of war forced on humanity 
in defence of human freedom, to con- 
sider these, and other war inven- 
tions, which go to the safe-guarding 
and enrichment of life.—St. Thomas 
| Times-Journal. 


Had Huge Income 


Hitler’s Compensation From German 
People Nearly $6,000,000 A Year 
Adolf Hitler’s compensation for 

leading the German people to war 

and destruction ranged from $2,640,- 

000 to nearly §$6,000,000 a _ year, 

records showed. 

These figures, deflating Der Fue- 
hrer’s boast that he was the only 
head of a state without a personal 
bank account, were unearthed from 
secret German budgets records by the 
United States Army Financial 
Branch, 

Besides his salary as chancellor, 
Hitler was paid $100,000 a year as 
president of the Reich and five or 
more similar sums “to be spent as he 
saw fit,” the researchers said. His 
income neared $6,000,000 when he 
profited from special taxes in the 
third year of the war. 


> 
HAS WHAT IT TAKES 
“My husband,” remarked a matron 
to a group of friends, “was a con- 
firmed smoker with a tobacco heart 
when I married him a year ago, but 
today he never touches the weed.” 
“Good,” said one of the group. 
“To break off a lifetime habit re- 
quires a strong will.” 
“Well, that’s what I’ve got,” said 
the wife. 


MADE HER FAMOUS 
Mother Goose was born Elizabeth 
Foster in 1665 in England and only 
went down in history because an irate 
son-in-law secretly put her verses in 
print to ridicule her, 


Sir John Forsyth, hopes at an early 
date to open with a selection of im- 
portant repatriated exhibits, Such 
statuary as was left behind during 
the blitz years was turned faces to 
the wall. 


Still another belief is that milk is 
constipating. This is also untrue. 
There is sufficient residue from milk | 
for normal intestinal functioning, 
state the nutrition experts. 


THE MULBERRY HARBOUR 


The full time work, during over @ 
year, of 20,000 British laborers, has 
been necessary for the building of the 
concrete caissons alone used in the 
Mulberry floating harbour which con- 
tributed so much to the liberation of 
western Europe, 

POLAR FROST 

“Ordeal by Ice’, a National Film 
Board production, explains how 
through the latest invention of mod- 
ern science, men have been able to 
undergo successfully the exacting 
hardships of the polar frost. 


QUITE HARMLESS 

An excited gentleman scurried into 
the New York office of the FBI, wav- | 
ing a little black notebook. 

“I found it in the subway,’ he 
panted,. “It’s in code!” 

An agent examined it, read “K1, 
P2, Co 8,” etc. etc. He gave it a 
routine code check, but couldn’t break 
it; so off it went to the experts in 
Washington. 

The breakdown was finally sup- 
pled by a young lady employed in 
the decoding department: ‘Knit one, 
Purl two, Cast on eight,” etc., etc. 


“SOMEBODY HAS TO TEACH HIM 4 LESSON” 
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~~-Uzanas in the Hartford Courant. 


Without hesitation, Betty replied: 
“Nobody; I’ve had a look at all the 
rest!” si 


6a SELL QUICKLY 

Quite a few English farms are 
being bought just now and at very 
stiff prices. There is evidently a 
pretty general idea in Britain that 
land is good property to have, and 
no sadner is a good farm put on the 
market than it is very quickly pur- 
chased. Land as a producer of food 
has so demonstrated its vital neces- 
sity that a great many people have 
now a new desire to own land. 


SHOULD HELP BRITAIN 

At the moment, Britain urgently 
needs. supplies, but because of her 
losses and sacrifices she has no 
fereign exchange. Once she rebuilds 
her own export trade she will ac- 
cumulate plenty. Whatever help 
Canada and the other Dominions give 
to Britain will, in the long run, be 
helping ourselves. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES 
Sir George Paget Thomson, Eng- 
lish scientists, said: ‘If there is 
another war and atomic bombs are 
used, I don't believe the number of 


people killed will be greater than in| 


this war and might be less . , , The 
objectives will be factories, not 
armies.” 


CAN BE IDENTIFTED 
Crickets and katydids of the same 
species in different parts of U.S. 
have distinguishing chirps and trills 
added to their common calls, accord- 
ing to an eminent scientist. 


SOME HASH 


The most heterogeneous dish on 
record is the “risttafel” of the Dutch 
East Indies, which includes from 30 
to 50 different foods, all mixed to- 
gether. 


conversation! The only vigorous 
sport to which he was addicted in his 
younger days was polo which he 
played with a vigour exceeding his 
assaults on political opponents dur- 
ing the general election, says a Lon- 
don correspondent of the Ottawa 
Journal. He could never quite un- 
derstand the enthusiasm for golf dis- 
played by many of his political col- 
leagues, and especially by Arthur 
James Balfour who would spend a 
couple of hours on end in the same 
bunker in order to accustom himself 
to playing out of sand. 


Wanted To Be Heard 
| Shoemaker Saw That Unusual Request 
Of Customer Was Granted 

| A Toronto shoemaker had a most 
unusual request in connection with 
a pair of shoes he was ordered to 
{make recently, reports the Shoe 
| Manufacturers’ Association. The 
|customer was a rotund, bespectacled 
and pompous gentleman, He an- 
nounced that he was going to wear 
the shoes to his own wedding. 

“Puts lots of squeak in them,” he 
told the shoemaker. “I want people 
to know I’m coming when I walk up 
the aisle.” 

The shoes were made to his speci- 
fication and the bridegroom was 
completely satisfied with the results, 
His squeaking shoes could be heard 
all over the church. 


FLAG SIGNALS CODE 
The international code of flag sig- 
nals is a great universal dictionary 
which makes communication every- 
where intelligible, regardless of the 
jtongue spoken by those using it. 


LARGE PLANT CELLO 
Halicystis, or sea-bottles, a species 
of seaweed found off the coast of 
Bermuda, are the largest single cells 
in all plant life, often growing to the 
size of hen's eggs. 2638 
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Story About The Monster 
Dinosaurs Who Long Years Ago 
Roamed Badlands Of Alberta 


(By Isabel M. Iredale in the Empire Digest) 
oT HE fevered imaginings of disordered brains!” So scoffed the wise- 
acres of a few short years ago when colossal petrified bones were 
unearthed and reconstructed into monsters of improbable size and form. 
Today, however, scientists have provided indisputable proof that such a 
race—the dinosaurs—did once exist. Evidence also points to the fact that 
the badlands of Alberta in Western Canada was a favored habitat. 
Bordering Calgary, “city of the ,~— 
foothills”, situated east of the Rocky|in them and give added lightness. 
Mountains in Alberta, is an island | His neck was long, strong and flex- 
formed by the converging Bow and \ible with additional joints that gave 
Elbow rivers. Connected by a bridge | great striking and thrusting power to 
it makes an exquisite setting for the | his beak when he pounced on his 
Calgary Zoo, which is unique in that | Prey. In common with his fellow 
it accommodates not only live, mod- | dinosaurs he had neither fur nor 
ern-day creatures from the four| feathers. He was covered by & 
corners of the globe, but also, life-| lizard-like skin. 
size replicas of the ancient race of He did not flag his wings. He was 
reptiles — the dinosaurs — who once|® glider, so light in weight that it 
roamed these plains and ruled the| is supposed he could take off from 


world. the crest of a wave. But nature, in 
* * «© lan attempt to overcome gravity per- 
“why”, you will ask, “are the haps, made her animated flying ma- 


remains of these creatures so preva-| Chines so fragile that this spelled 
lent in Alberta if they inhabited the | their defeat. They, too, disappeared 
whole earth?” | some 60 million years ago. 

This is the result of conditions| The dynasty of the dinosaurs lasted 
existing at the time of dinosaur life | 100 millions years, Man made his 
and to conditions that have pre-| first primitive appearance one million 
vailed since. During the Mesozoic, or | Years ago— 60 million years after 
dinosaur age, Alberta was covered by the dinosaurs became extinct, Their 
@ vast lowland of sea and marsh that | Passing is no less dramatic than that 
stretched from the Gulf of Mexico |°f 4 mighty world-empire. That pass- 
up through the Great Plains of the | ing, however, was complete. In the 


Arctic short space of 200 years all these 
Later various forces combined highly specialized creatures  dis- 
> 
to alter all this. The earth cooled. ee cae rng the earth. Why? No 
Seas became dry land. The world y- 


emerged as we know it today. The 
swamps—the paradise of the dino- 


Method A Success 
saurs—disappeared. The dinosaurs 


became extinct. Their bones sank} Australian Farmers Tried New Way 
beneath the shifting sands. To Blanch Celery 


A mighty river then forced &/ two young Australian farmers who 


channel along what is known today recently grew celery in the irrigation 
as the Red Deer Valley. It cut down! , 10, of Leeton,, New South Wales, 


through the deposits left by the ages.!haye won themselves fame. They 
Today it is quite small but its work |} 446 4 record by growing celery | 
of discovery is done. Near the base | euccessfully for the first time in the 
of its deeply eroded banks is the| grea; their produce was so good it 
stratum in which the dinosaur bones topped sales at the Sydney market; | 
are found. and, in their experimental crop, they | 
| devised a way to cut down the cost 

| of celery growing. In order to keep 
egg-laying reptiles they may be) it white, growers have to keep hilling 
roughly divided into two main groups, | up the soil around the sticks to keep 
allied on the one hand to crocodiles, | oyt the sunshine. This means extra 
on ‘the other to birds. But these) japor. The two Australian farmers 
main groups fall again into a multi-| blanched their celery successfully by 
tude of sub-types with a great divers-| putting tarred paper along each side 
ity in form and size. Some were nO|of the row, clipping the paper to- 
bigger than a hen; others measured) gether ‘over the top of the celery, 


more than 80 feet from tip to tip. just allowing space for the leaves 
The vegetarians were the largest! to push up. 


land animals the world has ever 


seen. The carnivores were the most ‘A $4,000,000 penicillin factory, re- 


ferocious of all known fiesh-eaters. | 
Most dinosaurs had small heads, some | tapas “ae gs get — — 
were supplied with grotesquely large | & Epo, & 


and heavy heads, but all types shared | land. 


* * * 


Though all these creatures were 


"| Enjoying The Sights | 


Two 


Princesses Go On A_ Little 
Walking Tour 

We were just turning in under the 
Horse Guards Arch when we were 
held up by a collection of cheerful, 
laughing officers, and two pretty, 
laughing girls, The girls were simply 
dressed, each wearing a gay ban- 
danna, gypsy fashion, to keep the 
rain off their curls, 

“Look, that’s Princess Elizabeth,” 
said my wife, “and Margaret Rose.” 

And she was right. Just as she 
said it, someone gripped her arm. 
“Don’t mention it out loud, please, 
They just want to enjoy themselves 
and be noticed as little as possible.” 

The speaker was a tall, dark, 
anxious-looking detective, pretend- 
ing hard to have nothing to do with 
the party but keeping a vigilant eye 
on them, and us—and keeping up 8 
very quick pace, too, which was nec- 
essary if we were not to lose sight 
of them. 

The Princesses looked bright and 
bonny. Princess Elizabeth was wear- 
ing a plain navy coat and dark yel- 
low silk bandanna. Margaret Rose's 
coat was light blue, just as plain, 
and her bandanna was dark red. 
They both wore lisle stockings and 
low-heeled brown walking shoes, 

Up Whitehall they all went—never 
breaking the chain of handgrips, no 
matter how large the crowds coming 
toward them. “They merely cheerfully 
raised their arms in an arch, and 
did a lancers step through to the 
other side — just eight revelling 
officers and two young women, hand 


in hand, enjoying the sights.—Aidan | 


Thomson in London Calling. 


Harmless As Dust 


But New Insecticide DDT May Be 
Peril In Liquid 

The insecticide, DDT, in dust form 
is absolutely harmless. But it may 
be harmful in some solvent forms 
and scientists are now conducting 
research to overcome any possibility 
of danger to the ordinary user. 

This was disclosed by the Swiss 
inventors of DDT (diclorad]phenyl- 
trichloreoethane) in their first Am- 
erican interview given at the Hotel 
Pennslyvania, New York. 

Dr. Paul Lauger, director of re- 
search for the company controlling 
the insecticide patent, acted as 
spokesman for himself and Dr. Paul 
Miller, discoverer in 1939 of the in- 


VICTORY JUBILATION — Head- 
piece called “victory jubilation” by 
their creator, Dolores, a London mil- 
liner, include this model which sug- 
gests the imperial crown of England 
and is fashioned in velvet and ermine. 
Other models have Chinese and Rus- 
sian motifs. 


Air Traffic Lights 


Pilots In Future May Navigate By 
Knowing The Stars 

Lieut. Commander Gordon A. At- 
water, a former New York business 
man who had charge of training 
25,000 officers in navigation during 
the war, has been named chairman 
and curator of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History's depart- 
ment of astronomy and the Hayden 
Planetarium, Teaching celestial 
navigation for practical purposes 
will become increasingly important 
at the Planetarium Commander At- 
water disclosed. Navigation and ap- 
plied astronomy have been a serious 
pursuit for him from his boyhood 
days in sailboats which he and his 
brother designed and built, on Lake 
Erie. Public knowledge of the science 
has advanced, “and can be fed from 
a higher level,” he added. He ex- 
pects air line stewardesses to be suf- 
ficiently familiar with heavenly bodies 
to point them out to air travellers. 
“When planes travel at 1,000 to 1,200 
miles an hour—which means New 
York to London in three hours— 
pilots will do a good job of navigat- 


secticidal qualities of DDT. He re- ing through their recognition of 
ported that as a powder the insecti-| celestial bodies and their knowledge 


cide is safe, that while working with 


| 


of their movements. The bodies will 


it scientists had breathed it in and guide them just like traffic lights.” 


swallowed it without suffering any 
harmful effects. 

“It is not toxic,” Dr. Lauger re- 
ported, “but in solvent form it may 
be and”’—he emphasized—“could be 
absorbed through the pores and 
therefore would become a potential 
danger.” 


The human ear, it is estimated, can 
distinguish 500,000 different tones, 


one peculiarity in common—all had} 
incredibly tiny brains. 

Stegosaurus, a heavier beast than 
a modern elephant, had a braincase 
50 times smaller. But Stegosaurus 
like many of the larger types had a 
second, or a sacral brain at the base 
of the spine. The function of this 
nerve centre was the control of the 
hind limbs and the tail which was 
the principle means of both attack 
and defence. 

Lacking a developed intelligence 
the flesh-eating dinosaur would have 
no hunting instinct as we see it 
demonstrated in a modern-day cat or 
beast of prey. The ancient carnivore 
probably sunned himself till some 
other creature moved past his line of 
vision which would be often, for life 
was prolific. Then he would strike 
with.all the deadly power at his com- 
mand. 


* * * 


Most frightful of all known flesh- 
eaters was Tyrannosaurus, King of 
the Tyrant Lizards. He stood erect 
on powerful hind legs terminating 
in three prongs capable of disem- 
bowelling an opponent at one lunge. 
Eighteen feet tall and 38 feet long 
he possessed an enormous head and 
colossal jaws armed with teeth 12 
inches _ long. His forearms, in 
grotesque contrast, were no bigger 
than a man’s. In spite of a massive 
body and long, heavy tail, he was 
active and agile and a ferocious 
fighter. 

Among the dinosaurs forms the 
most fantastic are the armored types. 
These creatures were four-legged. 
Some gained a length of 30 feet and 
weighed in the region of ten tons, 
They bristled with knobs, scutes and 
spikes placed in beautiful, geo- 
metric designs. Some sported not 
only two horns, but a third, built out 
upon the nose like that of the mythi- 
cal unicorn, It is entirely probable 
that the ancients preceded us in un- 
earthing dinosaur remains and these 
were the inspiration for both the 


legendary dragon and the unicorn. 
* * - 


The wonders of radar are 
being made available for civilian 
use and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
is the first commercial air line in 
the world to use the radar 
method of extending human 
vision by the use of radar waves 
in its application to civilian air 
transportation, In order to apply 
this wartime miracle to increase 
the safety of commercial air 
travel, an experimental radar 
station has been installed at 
T.C.A.'s operational headquarters 
at Stevenson Field, Winnipeg. 
Two important working parts 
of the hitherto wartime secret 


shaped antenna which sends out 
radio waves and 
the returning echo. 


Nature’s most extraordinary ex- The lower picture shows 8. 8. 


periment, however, during the Meso- 
zoic period was the highly developed 
dive-bomber, Pteranodon, whose total 
weight would approximate but 25 
pounds in spite of a wing spread of 
22 feet. The long bones of Pterano- 
don'’s body were all of tubular con- 
struction—a principle used in ajir- 


Superintendent of communica- 
tions and electronic development, 


time ago after attending the 


don and is now in Rio de Janiero 
plane design—with walls no thicker 
than blotting paper. These were at the Third In’ Aero- 
perforated to permit air to circulate nautical Radio 


are shown above. In the top pic-| conference, operating the “Cath- 
ture is a rotating semi-cylindrical ogg Ray Indicator’, radar’s screen, 


then catches 


Stevens, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
who returned to Canada a short 
Third Commonwealth and Em- 


pire Conference on Radio in Lon- 


unications | scanning an 


TCA. First Air Line To Use Radar's "Magic Eye" 


LOCATED UNDERGROUND 
Workmen have begun demolishing 


London's most secret air raid shelters 


—a series of well furnished bed- 
rooms deep underground where mem- 
bers of the war cabinet used to sleep 
through bombardments. It was 
located 30 feet under the Telephone 


Exchange building near St. Paul's} 


cathedral. 


fluorescent picture of what radar 
sees, 
When used in an aircraft, the 


This cular type is known picture of the ground below in 
as the ‘ Position Indicator”, | any weather so that they are as 
or P.P.L, which is radar in its| familiar with co: as they 
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Meat Control Regulations Are 
Essential If Supplies For Our 
Overseas Shipments ls To Be Met 


NLESS the Canadian people give wholehearted support to the reduction 
in their present meat consumption as required under the meat ration- 
ing plan, and unless Canadian cattle are marketed in an orderly manner, 
Canada will not be doing her full share in preventing starvation in Europe, 
Even if farmers warket their less : oy cht STRUT 
desirable and off-grade cattle earlier 
than usual, Canada will not be able 
to achieve her current undertaking 
through the Combined Food Board in 
supplying meat to the United King- 
dom and the liberated countries of 
Europe, said Dr. G, S. H. Barton, 
deputy minister of agriculture and 
Canada’s deputy member of the Com- 
bined Food Board. 


Live-stock slaughter control regu- 
lations now in effect are absolutely 
essential if equitable distribution of 
domestic supplies is to be achieved 
and if the highest possible volume of 
meat for overseas shipment is to be 
provided, said F. 8S. Grisdale, ad- 
ministrator of meat and meat pro- 
ducts for the Prices Board. 

Canada’s present position in regard 
to food supplies to semi-starving 
Europeans, is outlined in the follow- 
ing statement from the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture: 


In April of this year representative 
Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
Canadian Governments, together with 
other officials, met the authorities of 
the United States at the invitation of 
the late President Roosevelt to con- 
sider the world food situation whichiMan From Lower Deck Is Olvil 
at that time showed serious deterior- Lord Of Admiralty 
ation. Following detailed investiga-| When Leading Stoker Walter Ed- 
tions into the position of basic food-| wards goes aboard one of His Ma- 
stuffs, recommendations for, conserv-|Jjesty’s ships these days, a guard of 
ing, increasing and distributing sup-| honor springs to attention as the 
plies were made to the respective | bo’sn’s pipe shrills and a band breaks 
Governments and, with some minor|out, The explanation is that Lead- 
changes, were accepted by them. ing Stoker Edwards, of the Royal 

Meat was found to be in one of the | Navy, who made the most dangerous 
worst positions. With the utmost that} run of the war in the convoys to 
could be expected in reducing con-| Murmansk, is now Civil Lord of Ad- 
sumption in the supplying countries,|miralty in the Labor Government. 
and even in the United Kingdom,|He is the first man from the lower 
only relatively small quantities could, deck to be elected to Parliament. 
be provided for liberated peoples.|The elevation would be startling in 
Canada’s expected supplies for export] any company, but in the Royal Navy 
were placed at: it can be little short of earth-shak- 

200,000,000 Ib. of carcass and bone- | ing- 
less beef, with a possible additional 
25,000,000 Ib. if it could be made 
available, 

465,000,000 Ib. of bacon. 

114,000,000 lb. of canned meat. To Britain 

In the first six months of this year; A tribute to Canada’s seemingly 
inspected plants in Canada slaugh-| endless funds of goodwill for Britain 
tered 735,000 head of cattle and the| was paid by the London Star in an 
Canadian Meat Board exported the} editorial, 
equivaient of: Under the 

80,000,000 Ib. of carcass beef. the Star said: 

255,000,000 Ib. of bacon. “Canada has agreed to provide 

51,000,000 Ib. of canned meat. any dollars necessary for the financ- 

As at August 22nd in the gsecond|ing of British and all sterling area 
| six months of 1945 the Meat Board] purchases in the Dominion during the 
has secured for export only 3,500,000|next few months. Further, if there 
lb. of beef. The estimated slaughter |is still something owing by us, Can- 
of cattle at inspected plants for the| ada will simply postpone the pres- 
last half of 1945 is 825,000 head. This} entation of the bill. 
represents a weekly average slaughter; ‘Here once again is the most tang- 
of 32,000 head, or 2,000 head per week | ible evidence of Canadian loyalty and 
higher than in 1944. It is believed| generosity toward the Mother Coun- 
this can be accomplished if market-| try.” 
ings are reasonably distributed but 
so far these marketings have not 
reached 30,000 head in any week, In 
the week ending August 18 stockyard 
marketings of cattle for all Canada 
were 27,327 head. 

In Ontario in the early part of 
this year an average of nearly 10,000 
head of cattle per week were slaugh- 
tered in inspected plants, whereas 
during the week beginning August 13 
slaughterings totalled 7,019 head. 

At Winnipeg, the large slaughter- 
ing centre for Western Canada, over 
12,000 head per week were slaugh- 
tered for a period of some weeks 
during last fall. For the week ending 
August 11 the inspected kill was 7,665 
head and for the following 7,281 head. 

It is clear, therefore, that the in- 
spected plants from which exports 
must be derived are not operating to 
capacity. The only point at which 
temporary congestion has developed 
was Toronto. This was due to special 
circumstances, including the tem- 
porary absence of iabour, the holi- 
day on V-J day and fire in a large 
Montreal plant which ordinarily 
would have received part of the To- 
ronto cattle. 

The slaughter of 825,000 head, it is 
estimated, will enable Canada to 
fulfil her canned meat undertaking 
but, even on the basis of restricted 
consumption, it will provide only 
another 80,000,000 pounds of beef for 
export. This will leave a deficit of 
40,000,000 pounds, without taking in- 
to account the requested additional 
25,000,000 pounds. In the face of 
this position, restriction of domestic 
consumption seems imperative. 

Canada hag been consuming, and 
will continue to consume, practically 
all the top grades of beef she pro- 
duces, Before the war these top 
grades were not consumed in any 
| apa 4 in Canada because the bulk 

such beef was exported in live 

cattle to the United States. If that 

snag were open today exactly the 
condition would prevail, 


Blood Donors 


Railway Workers From Lakehead To 
Pacific Coast Contributed Blood 
To Red Cross 

More than 6,000 employees of the 
western region, Canadian National 
Railways, contributed blood.to the 
Red Cross during the war and up to 
August 23 when the blood donor de- 
pots were closed, it was announced 
by Dr. Emmet Dwyer, regional medi- 
cal officer. ¥ 

“In many cities from the Lake- 
head to the Pacific Coast, employees 
of the C.N.R. contributed more blood 
to the Red Cross than any other in- 
dustry, this being particularly true 
in Winnipeg and throughout the 
prairie provinces,” said Dr. Dwyer. 

In Winnipeg, blood was given by 
employees of the railway on 2,862 
occasions, 2,412 contributions being 
made by men and 450 by women, 


as seventeen. 


New For The Navy 


A _ Tribute 


Is Paid To 


Canada For Its Aid 


heading ‘Generous”, 


From Rags To Rugs 


by Alice Brooks 

bag stuffed with myriad old 
things? Get them out and ¢rochet, 
hook, weave or braid them into color- 
ful, practical floor coverings. 

Fun to make, so ask the children 
to help. Instructions: 7222 has direc- 
tions for nine rugs; list of materials; 
pattern pieces if needed, 

To obtain this pattern send twenty 
cents in coins (stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted) to Household Arts Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
Man. Be sure to write plainly your 
Name, Address and Pattern Number. 


FOURTEEN FOR CHINA 

British newspapers have begun re- 
ferring to it as “the Six Year's War.” 
But for the Chinese it will mens likely 
be remembered as the ourteen 
Years’ War, for the first of the “in- 
cidents” of Japanese aggression 
against that war-riven country began 
in 1931, 


ABORIGINES OWN LAND 
1870, all the land in the 

N Bast Indies belongs to 

The land cannot be sold 


people of ofter uationalities, who 


greatest natural 
y rent for a limited time, 2688 


individual donations running as high . 


errr bone as 


ee 


SULT TRB ONT 


Friday, October 5th, 1945. 


Shelters For Hogs 


(Experimental Farms News) 

The comfort of pigs has much 
more to do with growth and profit 
than may be generally realized. As 

are very sensitive to cold and 

it, a warm shelter for cold 
weather and a cool shady place in 
hot weather will pay the owner 
well in extra‘gains and general 
health of the pigs, says E. Van Nice, 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Scott, Sask. 

Summer shade can be easily pro- 
vided. Where natural shade of 
trees or buildings is inadequate, a 
few posts, a bit of scrap lumber 
or poles with a few bran bags is 

cient to provide greater comfort 
during the hot days, In the case of 
white pigs care is necessary with 
young stock in the spring, or after 
pigs have been housed for a time, to 
prevent sunburning and a retarding 
of growth. 

Winter shelters for breeding or 
growing stock need not be expen- 
sive, in fact a straw shed well con- 
structed and liberally supplied with 
bedding is sufficient for sleeping 
quarters, Feeding may be done in 
the open in mild winter weather, 
but a windbreak is usually needed 
for the winters of northwestern 
Saskatchewan or pigs will fre- 
quently return to the sleeping quar- 
ters before they take a normal 
quantity of feed. A frame building 
large enough for both feeding and 
sleeping quarters is satisfactory for 
feeders in winter; but breeding 
stock benefit by more exercise. 

A good arrangement for provid- 
ing exercise for breeding stock is 
to have the sleeping quarters ap- 
proximately fifty yards from the 
feeding shelter. If farrowing time 
is to come in winter some artificial 
heat is desirable, at least sufficient 
to prevent chilling temperatures 
in the pen until the pigs are a 
few days old. The common pig 
brooder may be too expensive when 
there are but few farrowings dur- 
ing the winter. For one or two 
winter litters space may often be 
provided in a building where suffi- 
cient other stock is housed to pre- 
vent the temperature from becom- 


ing low. 


After a few days, the litter may 
be moved to another shelter if de- 
sired, but the newborn pig should 
be protected from cold tempera- 
tures at first. 


The pig cabin is useful for far- 
rowing in moderate weather and 
convenient for housing a few pigs 
et any season. By banking the 
cabin with manure and straw it can 
be made comfortable for growing 
or mature stock even in cold weath- 
er. It should be constructed on 
skids for convenient moving to 
clean ground, so important to the 


health of young pigs. 


Plans for a hog cabin or pig barn 
are free upon application to your 
nearest Dominion Experimental 
Farm, or to the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Chocolate Frosting 


Two squares of unsweetened cho- 
colate, 1 ¢an sweetened condensed 
milk and 1 tablespoon of water. 

Melt chocolate in the top of a 
double boiler. Add milk and stir 
over rapidly boiling water for five 
minutes of until the mixture 
thickens. Add water and cool. 
Spread on the cold cake. This 
makes enough to cover the top and 
sides of a loaf cake, tops of two 
nine-inch layers or 24 cup cakes, 


Back comes the trig and trim 
reefer for another season of useful 
and attractive service. Black woolen 
is used for this classic slim and 
simple reefer cut on double-breast- 
ed lines with self-covered buttons. 
There are inset arrows at the 
shoulders, and the sleeves are 
seamed at the outer arm with fair- 
ly loose armholes, It has a half 
belt in back and slit pockets at the 
hips. 


s no hands. He lost them 


overseas. But he can now dial a telephone number, make intricate 
toys in his home workshop, work his own garden and handle his pre- 


war job as foreman in a paper mill. 


How he does it will be shown 


in the new Victory Loan movie, “Valiant Company,” to be shown 
throughout Canada soon. The purchase of Ninth Victory Loan bonds 
will help thousands of other Canadians to overcome physical handicaps 
incurred in their battle for Canada’s freedom. 


The Wheat Pools 


POOL ELEVATORS. 


have brought about.... 


Narrowed price spreads 


as between tough and dry grain and as bet- 
ween street and carload lots. 


Wheat was handled in the 1944-45 crop year on a 
narrower margin than has ever existed in North 
America and probably in the World. 


It is the duty and privelge of the grain producers 
of this province to deliver their wheat to ALBERTA 


Alberta Wheat Pool 


CROSSFIELD 


The town of Vegreville, east of 
Edmonton, boasts some 2,000 peo- 
ple. The other 


pool, Vegreville citizens are proud 
of their enterprise, as well they 
might be. 

The pool is the regulation size, 
105 feet by 35 feet, with eight feet 
of water at the deep end. Chlori- 
nated water that has been filtered 
and heated passed through the pool 
at the rate of 250 gallons a minute. 
A handsome facade for the struc- 
ture has been provided, with 500 
lockers for the patrons, and a staff 
of six looks after the operation of 
the plant. 

But that is only half the story. 
The community has set aside eight 
acres of land in the residential 
district on which it will continue 
construction of various community 
playground and other projects un- 
til $100,000 has been spent. We 
can imagine how much more at- 
tractive Vegreville will be for both 
young and old when the memorial 
project is completed. Incidentally 
the park is to include a_ tourist 
camp. 

What Vegreville has done other 
smaller towns of Alberta can do 
in the post-war years. Such com- 
munity undertakings will go a long 
way to make Alberta a more at- 
tractive place in which to live and 
bring up a race of hardy people.— 
Lethbridge Herald. 

a; os 

The Innisfail Municipal Hospital 
have purchased the A, A. Graham 
residence and will use it for a 
nurses’ home. The price was $4500. 


CHRONICLE 


WE*LL JUST HAVE TO TAKE A SMALLER SLICE 


IF THE Siices 
ARE SMALLER 


World sugar stocks are dangerously low... 
use less— use with discretion 


THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


It’s 


A GOOD FARM 
A GOOD PLANNER ~ 


OOD management .. . essential to successful farming, as to any business 
enterprise ... is largely a matter of timely marketing and careful spend- 
ing ... waiting for the time when it is most favourable to buy. 


We all want things now . . . things we have not been able to get for the past 
several years. Some of these things are. necessities . . . some are things that 
will contribute to our comforts and pleasures. 


Eventually, these things will be more plentiful. By waiting a little longer we 
will help to keep prices of things we need at lower levels and we will buy at 
better advantage when we do buy. 


wat le Fike = +e . 


the man who ek Ghoed who gets ahead. 


Meantime we can invest our savings in the safest securities obtainable . . . 
Victory Bonds. More Victory Bonds will be offered this Fall. 
3% interest... double bank interest . . . and they are “liquid capital’. 

If we need cash in an emergency any bank will buy Victory Bonds at any 
time. And any bank will loan money on Victory Bonds. 


The Ninth Victory Loan will be our last opportunity to buy Victory Bonds 
for a whole year, so buy double this time—the same rate of savings as in 


They pay 


previous loans will pay for twice as many bonds over the 12 month period, 


NATItOWNMAS 


FARMERS CAN BUY VICTORY BONDS ON CONVENIENT 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS THROUGH ANY BANK 


+ » + just sign a short form letter which Victory Loan Salesmen carry 
(banks have copies) orderipg the bank to buy Victgry Bonds for you. 
Pay 5% when ordering and the balance at any time during the next 12 


months, The interest the bonds earn pays the interest on the loan. oss 


WAR FINANCE cOMMItIETTEESB 


EST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 


FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


OVERCOATS 


ARE NOT RATIONED 


WINTER WILL SOON BE HERE. PUT YOUR 
ORDER IN EARLY TO AVOID DELAY 


OLDS ELKS’ CARNIVAL — SEPTEMBER 20-22 = FO a —— 
R LONG SERVICE USE THE GREAT 
E. KING ) 


saat ter 30 ah GOODYEAR ALL-WEATHER. 


Olds, Alberta 


WHAT GARMENT 
HAVE YOU FOR 
A LITTLE CHILD? 


Thousands are going cold in 
war-torn countries. All avail- 
able used clothing, 
blankets, footwear, 


: ‘ ter 
in serviceable con- For grea 


greater all-roun 


dition is needed n 
urgently. Rush your “6 Sor EA 
bundles, today, to the WEATHER 
nearest Post Office or end you 
Collection Depot. finest. 
*More ton 
OCT. 1 fo 20 on Good yer ind’. 


on any other kind 


GOODFYEAR 


JOHN THOMPSON & SON 
Phone 154 Olds, Alberta 


NATIONAL 
CLOTHING COLLECTION 


This ad is sponsored by 


Laurie Smith 
Phone 59 


Real Estate and Insurance 


‘OLDS, Alberta 


Pe eA BODM 
pEACRED Peay 


The Worst Inflation came after the la 


NOW is the Real Testing time -.. 


1 hat $ whe” 


The only controls that are being maintained are those that aid the production of needed supplies and their 
speedy and fair distribution to the public, and which prevent an inflationary price rise, 


As soon as conditions warrant, these will be dropped. 


Until industry gets back to normal production, price ceilings, rationing and some controls are a 
necessary safeguard for everyone of us. 


Keep them working. 
IT’S YOUR JOB AND YOUR SAVINGS THAT ARE AT STAKE 


This advertisement is one of a series being issued by the Government of Canada 
te emphasize the Importance of preventing a further increase 
in the cost of living now and deflation and 
unemployment later. 


i ee ee Oe tate ee rR om ee oe he ae ta ee OE 


Road Manner 


Good manners of auto drivers are 
tested by a new experimental de- 
vice in the Franklin Institute Mus- 
eum (Philadelphia) in the ho 
that accidents on the road may 
reduced. As you sit in the driver’s 
seat of a stock model automobile 
you stare for. three minutes at a 
color movie of a road on which you 
think you are driving... You are 
confronted one after another. with 
seven tight spots. If you wriggle 
out of each. politely and safely, 
you rate high, In most tests of this 
kind good driving is a matter of 
physical ability. This new method 
focuses on attitudes. 

—_——_o0———_ 
ELEMENTARY! 

Marooned on a sandy South Pa- 
cific island, two sailors were mak- 
ing a careful search for anything 
edible. 

“With all this sand,” muttered 
one, “I’m sure there must be some 
spinach around here!” Wall 
—— 


Street Journal. 


Value of Wheat Board 


The operations of the. Canadian 
Wheat Board have been of inesti- 
mable value. to wheat producers 
during the war years., During most 
of those years. the surplus was ex- 
tremely burdensome, reaching at 
one time the enormous, total of six 
hundred million bushels. Never- 
theless, the Wheat Board was able 
to store this. grain until the time 
came when ti was needed and sales 
could be effected. The money re- 
ceived from.such sales did not go 
into the hands of speculators, but 
went direct to farmers in the form 
of final payments on participation 
certificates. 

The Canadian Wheat Board was 
set up only after long agitation by 
the Canadian Wheat Pools and farm 
organizations in the prairie prov- 
inces. The one achievement of 
obtaining the Wheat Board was 
worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the ‘wheat producers of 
Western Canada.—The Budget. 

ae) 


TAKE HEART! 

A country lad, observing a city 
fisherman on the bank of a stream, 
asked, “How many fish ya_ got, 
Mister?” 

“None, yet,” was the reply. 

“That ain’t bad,” observed the 
boy.. “There was a feller fished 
here for two weeks and he didn’t 
get any more than you got in half 
an hour.”—Hollywood Reporter. 

——_o———_. 


NO TAX SALE AT 
KELOWNA THIS YEAR 

For the first time in the history 
of the City . of . Kelowna, B.C., a 
property tax sale will not be held 
this year. There is no property in 
tax arrears, and therefore the an- 
nual sale. will be cancelled this 
year. Although this is a record in 
itself, it is mot surprising in view 
of the hundreds of homes that are 
being constructed in Kelowna at 
the present time, 

o-——_~—S— 

AMEE? GUN ARL? 

OUT INARY 

Vancouver, Wash.—A few people 
who glimpsed Henry Kaiser’s new 
automobile last week said it was 
“definitely out of the ordinary.” It 
appeared to have a box-type alum- 
inum frame, front-wheel drive and 
four-cylinder motor in front of the 
front wheels. Kaiser officials said 
it “may not be the final design.” 


Precipitation Records 
At Alberta Stations 


Total since April ist, 1945: 
Actual Normal 
40 


Foremost -..... -- 6. 11.05 
Medicine Hat .. .. 5.71 8.13 
Manyberries ... --. 3.34 8.84 
COWIEY. ane ccmcces 12.48 10.30 
Macleod .... ---- 12.75 9.16 
Cardston .-.. ..-. 13.56 13.19 
Lethbridge ----.- 10.48 9.06 
Vauxhall .... .... 5.49 8.01 
BIOGKS <u... cccnn 8.13 7.82 
EMDress sn5+. 5+<-- 2.29 8.33 
High River --.. -- 14.22 11.47 
VilCSh | 2455) ccna 9.25 9.07 
Drumheller .... -- 7.32 10.03 
NORE cee audeae 7.06 10.51 
NE ca pivmesvr 6.75 11.45 
(en See eee 12.68 11.37 
Three Hills -.----- 9.98 9.53 
Strathmore ---. -- 10.76* 10.07 
Gleichen .... -... 9.74* 9.26 
Viking 2:.. © --:. 7.79* 9.43 
Sedgewick -... --- 7.02* 10.11 
Hardisty .... --.. 8.57 9.55 
Coronation .... -. 8.81 8.12 
Hughenden .... -- 8.74 9.05 
Red .Deer --.----- 10.35 13.37 
Lacombe .... -... 12.41* 11,34 
Wetaskiwin -... -. 10.81 10.72 
Camrose .... ..-. 8,35* 10.06 
Re 6.86 11.34 
A ae 6.30 5.80 
Rocky Mt. House -- 15,11 12.02 
Vegreville -... --. 6.84 12.15 
Lloydminster .. .. 9.61 8.74 
CRE Gace ocnaas 7.67 12.31 
Edmonton .... -..- 6.20 11,75 
es eel eee RA 8.64* 11.73 
Glendon -... -..-- 8.97* 9.60 
Campsie... .----«.. 9.73* 11.81 
Atha Deion bens 8.94° 10.80 
Lae la Biche --.-.-.- 9.57 10.79 
High Prairie -..-..-. 6.51* 9.60 

MBO onde) <9- >= 3.68° 9.29 
Beaverlodge -.. -- 5.39 8.07 
Grande Prairie .... 5.47 9.70 
Fairview .... ..-. 5.08 7.88 
Keg River ----..-. 4.96 9.43 
Fort. Vermilion ... 3.83 7.61 
Fort. -- 786 9.40 
Fort Smith, ...-..-. 6.37 6.44 
*Incomplete. 


George Elmore Morrison, Bramp- 


It Does Not Pay” 


ton, will agree that when Prices 
state that 


De 


YOUR A 
Europe F 
80,000,000 of them children are ,6uf- 
fering from need of clothing. In 
“ many ane more. at saV 
n Greece, six persons out j 
family 


a 


have no shoes. In Belgium. one 

of eight had only one shirt. : 
In Jugo-Slavia a death notice 

crowds wanting to buy the deceased 

clothing. ' ‘S 
Such statements could be multiplied 

many times, 


BURLAP SKIRTS, instead of 
real pants, and no shoes, stockings or 
underwear is the war-imposed style: 
for this homeless Greek boy and. 
thousands like him. To help protect: 
these war victims against cold. and 
disease, round up all your seryicea 
used clothing for the National Cloth-, 
ing Collection which will be carriedon- 
throughout Canada from October 1st. 
to the 20th. The drive is sponsored by: 
the ,Canadian United Allied Relief 
Fund and distribution to the liberated 
peoples of Europe will be under the 
direction of U.N.R.R.A 


What is Being Done About It? 


There will be a collection of used 
clothing which can be spared without 
replacement.. If washable, it should be 
washed, but not ironed. All should. be 
clean and sanitary, but need not be 
dry-cleaned. (See list below.) 


List of Articles Needed 


Suits, men’s women’s and chil vy 
Odd Coats, skirts, trousers, women’ 
dresses, blouses and aprons. Overc 
—men's, women’s and children’s. Jack- 
ets of all sizes, Scarves and shawls. 
Pobbwenr--(tasvened firmly in perch d 

ets and any other t; of garm- 
ent. likely to be useful. ee 


When Do You Bring It? 


Between October ist and October 
20th. 


Where Do You Take It? 


The Elks Hall, Olds 


WANTED 


Knitted caps, woollen wraps, vie 

Shawls and smocks, and heavy socks, 

Low-heeled shoes, if you have spares. 

Have them mated, tied in pairs; 

Dresses, work clothes, coveralls, 

Underwear and overalls, 

Robes pyjamas, sweaters, skirts, 

Top-coats, jackets, suits and shirts; 

Infants’ garments, bedding, piece- 
goods, 

All of these are your “lend-lease” 
goods; 

So start collecting—make your rounds, 

For MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 


—_0————_- 
F it B 

2 Eggs ° 

% cup brown sugar 

% teaspoon vanilla 

Y% cup candied fruit or citron 

or raisins 

¥% cup chopped nutmeats 

% cup of flour 

¥% teaspoon baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon cinnamon 

1 package chocolate bits 

% cup shortening 

Sift and measure flour. . Sift 
gether flour, baking powder, t 
and cinnamon, Beat eggs ti) 
light and fluffy. Add sugar geds- 
ally and continue to beat. 

Add vanilla, citron and nu’ 
blend well. Sift in dry ingre s. 
Stir in chocolate and melted short- 


,Sereed in & shallow whieh * 

been greased or wie: 
waxed paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven until delicately brown. . 


Cut into r y' 

* warm end hiakia wa ae 
to 25. minu "T o 
oven) and w waging he 3 
squares. Weight one pound, 


- 


BURMA CAMPAIGN 


Too Little Is ‘Known About The 
Work Done By The British 
Army 


Before the vast feats of heroism 
in the war are over-shadowed by the 
mundane affairs of peace some pub- 
lic tribute is due to the British Tom- 
mies, the Gurkhas, the Chinese, and 
the American’ flyers who fought 
Japan’s best troops in the jungles of 
Burma and finally destroyed them, 
Compared to the fame of the 8th 
British Army, Lt. Gen. Sir William 
Slim’s 14th British Army is almost 
unknown to Canadians, yet the hard- 
ships it overcame and the battles it 
won were no less magnificent than 
the achievements of Montgomery's 
men. 


Of the Burma campaigns from 
1942 to 1945 it can be said they were 
the least publicized of any in the 
war, yet they were as important as 
any which took place in the Pacific 
up to the present year and they called 
for physical stamina and courage 
equal to that demanded of troops in 
any other theatre. 

Burma was the barrier to the 
Japanese driving towards India. They 
held Indo-China and Siam and 
Malaya and if they had succeeded in 
gaining complete control of Burma 
the Axis dream of Rommel and the 
Japs meeting somewhere in the Mid- 
dle East might have been achieved. 
For a time the Japanese did control 
the Burma Road thereby cutting the 
Allied overland route to China. To 
stop the onrushing enemy Sir Harold 
Alexander, scon to become Governor- 
General of Canada, was sent to 
Burma in 1942 where he fought a 
stubborn rearguard action and pre- 
vented an attack on India. Later, 
Gen. Alexander’s services were re- 
quired in North Africa and the task 
of holding the Japs and eventually 
driving them from Burma fell to 
others. Amongst the first and most 
capable of these was Brig. Orde 
Wingate, a professional soldier 
specializing in guerilla warfare. 
Later many capable generals ap- 
peared, but Wingate and his raiders; 
carved a record of their own in the 
Burmese jungles. 


The physical elements and nature 
were scarcely less formidable than 
the Japanese soldiers in Burma, The 
country is two-thirds mountain, run- 
ning north and south. So thick is the 
jungle that from the air an army 
corps cannot be seen in it. The rain- 
fall is between 150 and 250 inches a 
year and the temperatures range up 
to 105 degrees and the humidity to 
95. For five months the monsoon— 
wind of cyclonic intensity, blows and 
brings rain from the Bay of Bengal. 
Roads which yesterday carried tanks 
and. guns may be washed off the side 
of a hill tomorrow. Advancing 
armies must literally cut their way 
through the bamboo with machetes. 

Against such natural obstacles | 
ordinary military marches were | 
often impossible, Wingate and his | 
officers provided a revolutionary an- 
swer—the establishing and supplying 
by air troops behind the enemy lines. 
Eventually whole divisions were| 
flown in and provided with tanks and 
guns to attack and destroy the Japa- 
nese communication lines. It is not 
possible to detail the campaigns and 
the fighting which finally put the 
British in Mandalay and Rangoon, 
but the consequences to the Japanese 
are to be seen in Admiral] Mount- 
batten’s report that between Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944, and April 30, 1945, the 
enemy’s 15th, 28th and 33rd armies! 
were wiped out and 347,000 of their 
troops were casualties, almost a third 
of them killed. 

In an order of the day to the 
Allied troops Admiral Mountbatten 
said: “You have given the enemy 
such a beating.and harried them so 
hard that the vaunted Japanese 

‘army, about whose toughness and 
fanaticism we have heard so much, 
has in some cases pulled out rather 
than face your final assault,” 

The Burma campaigns revealed the 
white man physically and mentally 
the superior of the Jap.—Toronto 
Telegram, 


Another Discovery 


Scientists Are Now Experimenting 

With Mold From Human Hair 

A mould from human hair may 
yield a penicillin-like remedy for 
typhoid fever and some kinds of dy- 
sentry. A red dye or pigment pro- 
duced by the mold stops the growth 
of other germs, Dr. L. Rosenthal of 
Israel Zion Hospital, Brooklyn, an- 
nounces the discovery in Science. 
Penicillin has no effect on typhoid- 
dysentry germs. “The red mold-pig- 
ment, if it proves effective as a, 
remedy, could be given by mouth,” | 


Dr. Rosenthal says. Tests to deter-|ons have been discarded, They are trucks and buses. 


BRITISH HEROISM IN |The Greatest Discovery 


|has always been-lightning. But the 


|thinks it will be “a long job” de- 


| war, was in four volumes, and took 


ee ee “bee 


Freeing Of Atomic Energy Is 
Something Absolutely New 

Sir John Anderson, who has been 
in executive control of atomic re- 
search in Great Britain for four 
years, paid a visit to America in the 
summer of 1948, travelling incognito 
for greater secrecy; to interview four 
eminent men, Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of State; General Marshal, U.S. Chief 
of Staff; Dr, Bush, Director of U.S. 
wartime scientific research, and Dr. 
Conant, head of Harvard. Sir John 
regards the splitting of the atom 
as the greatest discovery ever made 
in physical science, and as opening 
up far greater possibilities \ than 
Faraday’s ‘discovery’ of electric 
energy. The existence of electricity 
had been known for centuries. There 


freeing of atomic energy is some- 
thing absolutely new. Sir John 


veloping its uses for peace, and that 
the first step must be discovering 
how to utilize atomic energy for 
heat, The rest will follow. A Lon- 
don correspondent of the Ottawa 
Journal reports that Professor Sir 
Alfred Egerton of the War Cabinet’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee, recalls 
that for a long time scientists 
thought to explode one atom might 
set off all the others with endless 
destructive effects. “But,” he says, 
“there are safeguards!” 


A Personal Narrative 


Report Says Churchill Intends Writing 
Record Of War 


A London correspondent of the 
Ottawa Journal reports the exhilar- 
ating news that Mr. Churchill in- 
tends writing his personal narrative 
of the war. It will be a war record 
compiled from his personal stand- 
point and that of Great Britain, and 
the Labor Cabinet has already given 
him permission to draw on all con- 
fidential documents and private mili- 
tary despatches for this purpose. His 
“World Crisis’, dealing with the last 


several years in its compilation, and 
is an outstanding historical classic. 
But Mr. Churchill's role in the pres- 
ent war was far more intimate and 
commanding, and, given the health 
and strength to complete the work, 
his projected volumes should be of 
transcendent interest and importance. 
No other living man could give such 
a true inside picture of the most 
dramatic chapters in the world’s his- 
tory. There will be an immense pop- 
ular demand in all countries for such 
a record, and not least arresting will 
be Churchill’s account of his talks 
with Comrade Marshal Stalin. For 
at least a year, however, whilst en- 
gaged on this literary task, Mr. 
Churchill will lead the Opposition in 
the new Parliament. 


There Are Two Ways 


Writer In Buffalo Paper Tells How 
To Eat A Peach 

Mr, Billopp in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, says: There are two ways 
of eating a peach. The first, and the 
most delicious way, is to begin by 
peeling it and then cut off modest 
slices and pass them into the mouth. 

But, unless you are a skillful 
craftsman, you will cut off the most 
luscious part of the peach along with 
the skin. Furthermore, in peeling the 
peach you will release the juice, which 
makes an indelible stain. 

Even if you spill no juice on your 
shirt you will get in on your hands. 
Then your hands will defile anything 
you. may touch. You will have to 
hold them up and well away from 
you and attract attention by shout- 
ing “What shall I do with these?” 

To that nobody has a satisfactory 
answer, since finger bowls went out 
with the war. 

A simpler and swifter way is to 

break the peach in half, remove the 
stone and quickly put one half in 
your mouth, peel and all, before the 
juice has time to squirt. 
Let the second half follow in rapid 
succession. No fuss, no confusion, 
no jumping up. But be prepared for 
reproaches of “What dreadful man- 
ners’’ and “My what a pig!” 


Have Important Job 


Corvettes Of Royal Navy Patrol Sea 
To Assist Aircraft 
Although submarine wolf packs 
no longer prowl the Atlantic, cor- 
vettes of the Royal Navy, their re- 
lentless foes, are still defying wind 
and sea. These little craft, only about 
200 feet long and displacing between 
580 and 950 tons, are now engaged in 
an important work of peace, main- 
taining a patrol to assist aircraft 
which may be forced down at sea. 
Their depth bombs and other weap- 


‘ SS ae e AS 

HE SIMPLY CAN’T TIE THAT TIE—Can you tie that? Men, here’s 
a man who hasn’t had a tie on in five years. When he did get one, he 
couldn’t knot it properly. Camille Roose, 35, has just returned to Canada 
after five years in German concenteration camps, Picked up by the Ges- 
tapo in Tourhout, Belgium, June, 1940, he just never had a tie to wear and 
so he really forgot how to tie one. Visiting relatives in Belgium before 
the war, Camille, born in Deloraine, Man.,-was interned as a British sub- 
ject, and although never treated too roughly by the enemy, nearly starved 
to death. He lost 50 pounds. A few months ago he was liberated by the 
8th Army in Austria. With him were 500 Britons and about 50 other 
Canadians. Camille arrived in Canada in the nondescript clothes given him 
by his German captors—minus a tie. Vincent Crompton, Red Cross welfare 
officer, gave him a complete outfit. “I almost choked myself to death knot- 
ting the tie,” said Camille. At first he thought it would be simple. But 
soon it looked as though he had his arm in a sling. Next it was a hang- 
man’s knot, at which he cried aloud in utter despair. But Mary, a neighbor 
downstairs, heard him call for aid. In a trice—it was that simple for her 
—she had untangled the tie, knotted it properly and left Camille in smiles, 
ready for that new job he already has lined up. 


“Mercy Ships 


‘Usetul : Seaweed 


Patrol The Atlantic To Assist! Some Of It Yields Agar, A 
Aircraft In Trouble Substitute For Gelatine 
The corvette—the Royal Navy’s Seaweed has been used for many 


little ship which played such a great 
part in the guarding of convoys 
throughout the world — has turned 
from its war-time role of U-boat 
killer to that of mercy ship. Many 
of these little ships which battled 
Atlantic gales, Arctic cold and tropi- 
cal heat are now patrolling the 
trans-Atlantic air routes ready to go 
to the assistance of any aircraft 
which might come to grief in the 
vast ocean. 

The corvettes are fitted with com- 
plete rescue apparatus and carry 
medical personnel. They remain on 
their assigned station for 14 day 
patrols, maintaining constant radio 
communication with shore bases and 
communicating with each aircraft 
which passes overhead. 

One corvette returning from a re- 


2s in the East for commercial 

purposes and for food, but it is only 
of recent date that America has dis- 
covered that some of her seaweed 
yields agar, which is useful for soups, 
ice cream, as an adhesive, and for 
Many purposes where gelatine has 
been uséd. 

It can be used as a sizing for paper 
and cloth, in canned fish, pastries, 
and even as sausage casings. The 
immediate species used for these 
purposes is known as Gracilaria con- 
fervoides, and grows in Atlantic 
waters. 

THE DOG OBJECTED 

Margaret Aitken tells the follow- 
ing good story about the opera 
singer Marjorie Lawrence, who re- 
cently returned from an _ overseas 

cent patrol reported she had pared ova inment tour. The singer, tell- 
contact with more than 660 air- ing of her command performance at 
craft; many, because of their height) Buckingham Palace, said she led out 
or visibility, could not even be seen. | a high C which produced a howl from 
* —— Rae | Queen Elizabeth's “little dog, Crack- 
JUST HEAR PROPELLER |ers, that could be heard all over 
To a perscn on the. ground the!London. The English pgpers inter- 
larger portion of the noise made by | preted the incident this way: 
an airplane in flight is a result of; “Crackers has crack at opera.” 
the rhythmic sound of the propeller. 
Anti-aircraft listening devices hear 
first the- pulsations of the engine. 


The term “Kaffir’, used to cover 
all natives in South Africa, came 
down from the East Coast by way of 
the Portuguese and is an Arab word 
‘meaning “unbeliever’’. 


Sat eh Zea ie + 


Muslin was imported into England | 
from India in the late 1600's. 
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UEBEC HOME CONTINUALLY BANGED BY AUTOS—The Clouthier 
family of the village of Chateau Richer, Que., live in a house that is so 
close to the side of the road it takes constant punishment from motor cars, 
The old French house was already built when the British 


mine whether it is poisonous and! equipped with apparatus for rescues, | took Quebec from the French in 1750, Now the trucks are trying to take 


whether it would affect the germs in| with medical supplies and medical) the house .. 


. in bits, “Fifteen times as I remember I have filled in holes,” 


the body as well as in cultures are | personnel. They hold assigned posi-/gayg Lorenzo Clouthier, the present resident owner, who is a bit tired of 
tions for fourteen days at a stretch, constant repair work in whitewashed stone and lean-over roof. The one- 


now under way.—New York Times, 


BURIED CITIES 
Heinrich Schliemann discovered the 
buried cities in the great mound of 
Troy. The mound itself was about 
125 feet high, but all nine buried 
cities were found after digging only 
50 feet. 


maintaing radio contact with their 
shore bases and with aircraft passing 
overhead, The British Information 
Service says that one corvette re- 


and-a-half storey house of the old French style, with its front door in the 
back, is made from field stone. The walls are 80 inches thick, but of loose 
stone. The last crash was in June, Mrs, Clouthier said, adding that the roof 


turning from patrol reported having | had only been fixed the week before from a truek crashing into it one dark 


made coontact with more than 660 


aircraft, many of which, because of | g 


The roof still shows the marks of the truck, and has jagged edges 
out. “I don't know whether to fix it again this summer or not,” 


thick weather or height, could not be] ne added, watching the steady stream of tourist cars that crowd the road 


seen, To what extent the boats have 


been able to save lives is not re; 
ed, but their very preserice 


comfort to ts 
ing the bya ge York 2? 


beg 


Youth Hostelling 


PREDICTS NEW 


New Movement Has Spread From | LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Coast To Coast 


A chain of Canadian youth hostels 
stretching from Calgary to Banff in 
Alberta has now been completed. 
Recently the National Parks Bureau | 
the | 
Canadian Youth Hostels association 
a dwelling formerly used by the care: | 
taker of the animal paddock in Banff 
The cabin, which is 
in a very picturesque location about | 
one mile from the town of Banff, has | light, 


| been cleaned up and painted and now | who predicts a bright future for post- 
| provides comfortable home quarters | war homes with the slender “ 


at, Ottawa made available to 


National Park. 


for youth hostellers using the Cal- 
gary-to-Banff route. The new hostel 
is‘in charge of a house parent; the 
first to sign the visitor's book was 
Miss Verde Mae Fuller, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The route from Calgary to Banff 
closely follows the famous and beau- 
tiful Bow river winding through the 
foothills and deep into the heart of 
the Canadian Rockies. It is served 
by several youth hostels at conveni- 
ent points. On reaching Banff, youth 
hostellers have a choice of numerous 
trail hikes through Banff National 
Park, all radiating from the town of 
Banff. They include trips to Bow 
Falls, the hot springs, the golf course, 
the fish hatchery, Sundance canyon, 
Stoney Squaw mountain, Tunnel 
mountain, Mount Rundle and the 
summit of Sulphur mountain, to men- 
tion only a few. Most of these trail 
hikes provide excellent opportunities 
to observe wildlife in its natural 
state. Big game animals, including 
mountain sheep and mountain goats, 
are numerous in Banff National Park, 
and photographs of them adorn the 
snapshot albums of many trail hikers. 

Youth hostelling is capable of great 
expansion and should be a natural 
development in the national parks. 
The war’s ending has stimulated a 
zest for youth hostelling all over 
Canada. The movement, which began 
in Germany in 1910, has spread to 
many countries. It came to Canada 
in 1934 with the establishment of a 
youth hostel near Calgary by two 
enterprising schoo] teachers, In 1937, 
with the assistance of the American 
association, an organizer was sent to 
Eastern Canada. Since then the 
movement has spread from coast to 
coast. 

Youth hostels are in charge of a 
house parent, and provide inexpensive 
overnight accommodation for boys 
and girls. Sleeping bunks, mat- 
tresses, blankets and heavy cooking 
equipment are provided by the hostel, 
and in some cases meals are served 
by the house parent. 

To make use of these hostels it is 
necessary to have a membership pass 
and a sheet sleeping sack. These 
can be obtained from the _regional 
| secretary of the association. Above 
all you must have a friendly disposi- 
ition and a love for the outdoors. A 
| handbook giving information about 
all ycuth hostels in Canada is issued 
annually by the association. 

The hostels are open to the young 
in spirit as well as to the young in 
years, and are devoid of any racial, 
creed or class distinction. There are, 
| of course, rules of behaviour and con- 
;duct that must be observed in the 
hostels. They are not, however, hard 
and fast rules, but are based on the 
best customs and traditions of hos- 
telling — thoughtfulness for others 
and ccnsideration of the group, If 
there are any serious infractions of 
these customs the member's pass may 
be revoked by the house parent, 

Regardless of further advances. in 
the field of automotive transporta- 
tion by land, sea and air, there will 
always be a place for cycling, hiking, 
riding, canoeing and skiing. Many 
prefer to see the. country by one of 
those methods rather than from the 
inside of a conveyance capable of 
travelling at a mile a minute or 
more. They not only see the coun- 
try but they also hear, feel, and 
smell it, and are, therefore, always 
in close harmony with nature, 

To the lover of the great out-of- 
doors youth hostelling should con- 
tinue to have a special appeal and we 
|may look forward to a rapid expan- 
sion of this movement now that we 
are at peace once more, 


THE TOUGH BRITISH 

The BBC London Letter records 
the following story: “I had heard 
that at Andimeshk in Persia in sum- 
mertime even the flies die; and when 
I arrived there, I remember I asked 
an officer if that was true, or just a 
story. He looked at me as if I'd 
asked him if grass was green. ‘Of 
course it’s true,’ he said, ‘They either 
die or go underground. Even the 
Persians go underground. Nothing 
lives and moveg above ground except 
the British soldier!’”’ 


VERY OONFUSING 
The Christian Science Monitor says 
a Kansas contemporary wants to 
know how 4 ee can learn Eng- 
lish when he is that 
sae waltecy mean fae come tang. 
Or soft soap and banana oil, 


A SPECIFIC DISEASE 


And 


Fluorescent Indirect Lights 
| Throw Shadowless Glow 
Over Rooms 


Thousands of war-working women, 
accustomed to well-illuminated plant 
| interiors, are going to see the light 
when they settle down to being 
| Somebodies again. They're going to 
flick on their electric switches, and 
realize something is missing. 

That something will be fluorescent 
Says designer Lurelle Guild, 


pencil 
| lights”, The things he promises they 
| will accomplish would make Aladdin 
}and his lamp look like amateurs. 

There'll be light tubes eight feet 
long and less than an inch wide to 
|throw an even, shadowless, good-to- 
| the-eyes light. There'll be daylight 
|24 hours a day, because the light 
jtubes are made in tones to match 
nature’s own light. And the fixtures 
Gers always the obstacle that kept 
| fluorescent lighting out of decoration 
| motifs—will be as good looking as 
|anything you've seen. There'll be 
standing table lamps, with the tube 
running in a circle; overhead circular 
pieces and even  square-cornered 
| lights, in a variety of shades, includ- 
ing white, soft white, daylight, green, 
j Blue, pink, gold and red. 

As if that weren’t enough, Guild 
|says the light is flattering, because 
jit casts no deep shadows; and cool, 
because it throws no heat, despite 
the fact that the fluorescent lamp 
provides two or three times the light 
for the same power as regular bulbs. 

The time isn’t far off, Guild be- 
lieves, when whole houses will be 
equipped with built-in fluorescent fix- 
tures, to ‘give the same maximum 
light orientation an architect figures 
out when he decides which room 
should have sunny southern ex- 
posures. 

Fluorescent fixtures super-imposed 
on homes already decorated will make 
a slight change in the appearance of 
‘colors, particularly the warm tone 
red, rose and brown. The change is 
not sufficiently large to upset most 
decorating schemes, but light ex- 
perts recommend selecting under 
fluorescent lighting the fabrics and 
colors you plan to use under this 
|lighting wherever possible. 


A Prisoner's Prayer 


A Canadian Officer When He Was A 
Prisoner, Writes A Poem | 

A few months ago, when prisoners 
of war in Japanese hands were won- 
dering if the war was ever going to 
end, a Canadian officer wrote a poem 
which he called “A Prisoner’s 
Prayer”. 

One of the Canadians who was 
brought to Manila aboard the British 
hospital ship Oxfordshire had a copy 
of it, but it is not yet possible to 
}establish the identity of the author. 
| The prayer follows: 


/You know, Lord, how one must 
strive 

At Samshuipo to keep alive, 

And how there isn’t much to eat— 

Just rice and greens at Argyle street, 

It’s not much, God, when dinner 

j comes 

|To find its just chrysanthemums. 


| Nor can I stick at any price 

Those soft white maggots in my rice. 

|Nor yet those little hard black 
weevils, 

The lumps of grit and other evils. 


I know, Lord, I shouldn’t grumble, 

And please don’t think that I'm not 
humble 

|When I most thankfully recall 

My luck to be alive at all. 


But, Lord, I think that even You 

Would soon get tired of ersatz stew, 

So what I really want to say 

Is: If we soon don't get away 

|From Samshuipo and Argyle street, 

Then please, Lord, could we have 
some meat? 


A luscious, fragrant, heaped-up plate- 
ful, 

And also, Lord, we would be grateful 

If You would grant a living boon 

And send some Red Cross parcels, 
soon, 


Stories About Thefts Before Present 
War Sound Fantastic 

Many objects of incredible size 
| were either lost or found in the de- 
|cade preceding the present war, An 
80-foot bridge was stolen one night 
in Italy, and a forest was cut down 
and carted off a large estate in Hun- 
|gary. On the other hand, a sub- 
marine, of which no record existed, 
was found on the bottom of an aban- 
doned navy dock in France; and an 
old deserted church was discovered 
on a farm in England which no one, 
including the owner of the land, had 
ever seen or heard of before,—Col- 
lier's Magazine. 


HOUSES FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
South Africa began a great post- 
war housing drive when the minister 
of welfare and demobilization, H. G. 
wrence, laid the foundation stone 
lor the first of 6,000 houses to be 
t in the next 18 months under 
the government's national housing 


In 1875, Villemin had already prov- | scheme. 


ed that “tuberculosis is a specific 
disease, that its cause resides in an 
inoculable agent and that it belongs 


to the class of virulent diseases. 


Take a tip 
@ome in the large economy size, 


from radio advertising. 
Never admit you're fat. Just say you| box and replaces 


A REAL SERVICE 
Postoffice boxes are carried on the 
backs of all street cars in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. When the car passes 
the postoffice, a clerk removes the 
it with an empty 


iy 
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A new star 10,000 times more bril- 
liant than the sun was reported dis- 
covered by Dr. Nils Tamo of Kvista- 
berg observatory. It has not been 
named, 


Educational tours of Germany in 
the areas in which they are working 
now are under way for members of 
the Canadian Women's Army Corps 
stationed in Germany. 


Appointment of Honorio Legui- 
zamon Pondal as Argentine minister 
to Canada, announced in Buenos 
Aires, completes a diplomatic ex- 
change between the two countries. 


Russia’s far eastern armies seized 
more than 513,000 Japanese officers 
and men, including 81 top-ranking 
enemy generals, in their 20-day offen- 
sive against Japan, Moscow an- 
nounced. 


Ramonotwane, an African natjve 
credited with being 130 years old, is 
dead. Blind many years, Ramono- 
twane retained a memory which re- 
called native battles of more than a 
century ago. 


The French foreign office an- 


nounced that an international con-}| 


ference would be called, probably in 
November, to determine how the 
Western Allies will divide reparations 
from Germany. 


All of Europe’s inland transport— 
both rail and water—will be checked 


keane et aml 


Mountain Ice Is Shipped In Chunks 
To Vancouver : 

Natural ice, clear as crystal, has 
been shipped into Vancouver over the 
Canadian National Railways all the 
way from the Rocky Mountains to 
relieve the ice shortage in that city. 
The mountain ice is shipped in chunks 
and is crushed by the National 
Harbors Board ice plant at the coast 
city for use in fishing boats. 


stores some twelve thousand tons of 
ice at Lake Lucerne, in the Rockies, 
for use in dining and refrigerator 
cars and passenger day coaches and 
to meet a seasonal shortage a fish- 
ing company purchased one hundre 
tons from the railway. ’ 


presents 


TOPICS 


of 
VITAL 
INTEREST 


PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 

This journal in past years has paid 
|& great deal of attention to the ques- 
tion of pasteurization of milk because 
if all milk were pasteurized mortal- 


by the provisional organization for|ity and disability rates would be 


European inland transport, it was 
stated at a conference of the organ- 
ization held in London. 


Canadian army public relations 
said that the army was planning to 
hand the Netherlands government 
1,200 officers and men to train a 
Dutch force which will take over 
Netherlands possessions in the Far 
East. 


Ambitious Plans 


greatly reduced, Milk, recognized as 
the finest of foods, should be an 
essential in the diet of everyone, 
Henry Wallace, when Vice-President 
;of the United States, said in a 
famous speech, a few years ago, that 
every child in America should have 
a quart of milk a day. Were this 
objective achieved, the effect on the 
stature and health of children would 
be remarkable. 

However, Henry Wallace should 
have used the term “pasteurized 
milk” instead of just ‘‘milk’” because 


Japanese Intended To Invade United |™ilk unpasteurized may convey dis- 


States From East And West 
Coasts 

The liberated Sultan of Johore told 
a London Daily Mail reporter in 
Singapore that the Japanese planned 
to invade the United States from| 
both the east and west. 

The 71-year-old Sultan said former 
Japanese Premier Gen, Hideki Tojo 
revealed the invasion plan to him 
while attempting to impress the Sul- 
tan with his plans for greater Asia: 

“Tojo produced maps and showed 
me exactly how the Japanese were 
going to drive through Burma and 
India and link up with the Germans 
at Baghdad,” the Sultan said. 

“He said he had an agreement with 


ease. It is known that milk can 
carry the germs of _ tuberculosis, 
typhoid and para-typhoid fever, un- 
dulant fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and septic sore throat. Besides it 
has been noticed that when pasteur- 
ization is effectively established, in- 
fant mortality rates immediately 
drop. 

These facts being known, it is 
ridiculous as well as tragic that in 
Canada only one province has a law 
enforcing province-wide pasteuriza- 
tion of milk. Failure to pasteurize 
milk results in disease and death. 
Health authorities have known this 
for many years and still much milk 
sold for human consumption is not 


Hitler that the Germans and Japanese | pasteurized. 


would share Egypt, North Africa and | 
Morocco, 

“Tojo said the Japanese eventually 
would set sail across the Atlantic to 
America simultaneously with an 
armada from the Pacific.” 


Frozen Shipment 


Carload Of Fruits And Vegetables 
Shipped From B.C, To Toronto 


The first carload of frozen products 
shipped from the fertile Okanagan 
Valley district of British Columbia, 
famed for its high quality fruits and 
vegetables, recently moved to Toronto 
in one of the latest-type Canadian 
National Railways refrigerator cars. 

Weighing 60,000 pounds, contents 
of the car were 3,000 cartons of 
quick-frozen beans, wrapped in wax 
paper, with a value of 9,000. 

The C.N.R. feight and transporta- 
tion departments gave special care 
to the shipment and the beans were 
frozen at five degrees below zero. 


CARE OF PATIENTS 


In Canada, it has been established 
that, of the 12,054 patients who have 
left sanatoria in 1942, more than 
90% have been looked after with 
public funds, 


The Chinese were the first people 
to discover a practical method of 


aper making by the weaving of | 
bres. 


LIFE'S LIKE THAT 


It seems that health authorities 
have not acted because political 
leaders have been powerless owing 
to the influence of uninformed voters. 
Some interested or ignorant groups 
with votes are always ready to oppose 
this great life-saving measure and 
they are sufficient in number to in- 
fluence political opinion. _ Until 
something is done to circumvent this 
ill-informed and selfish vote, it will 
be hard to pass legislation in the 
eight provinces which still lack it. 

The answer again lies in educa- 
tion. The speaker, the pamphlet, the 
poster, press and radio should be en- 
listed in a great Dominion-wide cam- 
paign. Again there is need for the 
volunteer—the man and woman keen 
to render service for the welfare of 
their fellow citizens. This magazine 
“Health” sounds the clarion cry to 
action, The time has come to com- 
mence a vigorous campaign to the 
end that all milk sold in Canada for 
human consumption be pasteurized. 

On behalf of the Health League of 
Canada, “Health” gives notice that 
from now on there will be no. let-up 
in the campaign. All citizens who 
love children and who, believe in 
health for the Canadian people are 
invited to help. Write to the Health 
League of Canada, 11 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, or Province of Quebec Divi- 
sion 914 Sun Life Building, Mont- 
real, Give us stories which illustrate 
the need for pasteurization. Tell us 
how you can help, Write today. 


By Fred Neher 
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lee By Railway | Spreading Rapidly — 


Each winter, the C.N.R. cuts and) 
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THE CHRONICLE, 


Fire Blight Is Affecting Apple Trees 
In Alberta 

Recent surveys made in Alberta by 
the Dominion Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology, University of Alberta, 
have @sclosed that. the fire blight 
disease of apple trees is spreading 
rapidly throughout areas hitherto 
free from it. For example, fire blight 
apparently was not present in 
Edmonton until very recently, but 
now it may be seen in many parts 
of the city. Crabapples are particu- 
larly susceptible to fire blightr The 
disease is bacterial in nature and is 
spread mainly by rain and wind to 
parts of the same tree or to adjacent 
trees, says G. B. Sandford, patholo- 
gist-in-charge, Dominion Laboratory 
of Plant Pathology, Edmonton, Alta. 
|}Onece some of the blossoms become 
infected, it may be spread by pol- 
linating insects from blossom to 
blossom, tree to tree, and orchard to 


introduced in a district on nursery 
stock, 

As the name suggests, fire blight is 
easily recognizable by the scorched 
appearance of the leaves of affected 
branches or shoots. Frequently fire 
blight appears first on the topmost 
branches, where the leaves, wood, 


and also the fruit, may all be dis- 
eased. Eventually the entire tree 
may be killed, 

As spraying is not a _ practical 
means for controlling fire blight the 
diseased parts must be cut out im- 
mediately they appear. The cut should 


obviously diseased area and the dis- 
eased part burned. Also, great care 
must be taken to keep the pruning 
tools disinfected by dipping them 
between each operation in a solution 
containing one part of formalin in 
3C) parts of water, or even stronger. 
When pruning during the dormant 
season the tools need not be disin- 
fected. 

A popular description of fire blight, 
with suggested methods of control, 
is given in circular No. 146 available 
free from the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Spider Was Wise 


By Bennett Cerf In Saturday Review 
Of ‘Literature 


in the newspaper business in Mis- 
souri, relates Irving Hoffman, he re- 
ceived a letter from a Subscriber 
stating that he had found a spider 
in his paper, and asking if this was 
an omen of good or bad luck. Twain 
replied, “Finding a spider in your 
paper is neither good luck nor bad. 
The spider was merely looking over 
our paper to see which merchant was 
not advertising so that he could go 
to that store, spin his web across the 
door and lead a life of undisturbed 
peace ever afterward.” 


SESE TC AIEEE a BY 

It is possible to sail up the Amazon 
river for days without seeing either 
shore, 


—————$—— LL | 
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orchard. The disease was originally | 


bark of twigs and of larger branches, | 


CROSSFIELD, ALTA 


Chicago Mansion 


A Relic Of The Palmy Days Long 
Since Past 


The Potter Palmer mansion on 
Lake Shore drive is to be torn down. 
Suitably, it makes way for progress. 
But future generations would better 
understand the Chicago of the lush 
times when it was built if a scale 
mode] cquid be preserved in a mu- 
seum, 

For instance, it was not only 4 
home but, as was the custom among 
the rich people of the period, it was 
also a sort of institution, a symbol of 
its master’s wealth and its mis- 
tress’ social precedence. It had the 
equipment of a restaurant. A half 
a hundred guests could be, and often 

‘ were, served at its dining-room table. 
RESCUED FROM “HELL-HOLE” | tundreds could and did dance in its 
}—Though never reported by the/paliroom. It had many of the fea- 
| Japanese as a captive, Maj. Gregory| tures of a club or of a hotel. 
|Boyington, leading U.S. Marines} As a sidelight on the help situa- 
| flier in the South Pacific, has been| tion in 1882, the year it was built, 
found in a prisoner-of-war camp near)there was no outside lock on any 
| Yokohama. He was shot down over) door, and only the inside doorknobs 
| Rabaul late in 1943 after bagging his'turned. Even Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
26th Jap plane. “There never has/had to ring to get in. That was be- 
been a blacker~ hell-hole’, said 48N/caquse at any hour, day or night, 
official report on the camp where Bri-| there was always a butler or a foot- 


tish and U.S. marines found 500;)man in attendance to answer the 
Allied prisoners. bell—Chicago Daily News. 


Legend Of The Magnet 


Principle Was First Discovered Many 
Centuries Ago 


Rapid And Simple 


| United Kingdom Firm Using New 
High-Speed Welding Process 


| 
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Indian Head Dress 
Dyed Eagle Feathers Belonged To 
The Prairie Indians Alone 


With the opening up of the western 
prairies in the last century white 
pioneers came in contact with In- 
dians wearing elaborate head-dresses 


of dyed eagle feathers. The idea of 
an Indian riding over the trackless 
prairie with a spectacular cascade of 
feathers streaming behind his head 
appealed to the imagination of the 
period, Fiction writers mentioned 
head-dresses and artists used them; 
on calendars, in illustrations and the 
cigar store Indians of the last cen- 
tury they are shown as if they were 
characteristic of all Indians. Need- 
less to say, this Was an error; they 
belonged to the Plains Indians and 
to them alone. No one could wear 
such a head-dress in the dense forests 
either of the west coast or of 
Ontario. 


However, the tradition of the 
head-dress got into history books 
and Indian children in all parts of 
North America “learned” that their 
forefathers used feathers—the white 
man said so, therfore it must be 80. 
It ‘was an easy step from this to the 
manufacture of feather head-dresses, 
often of chicken feathers, to satisfy 
the wishes of the tourist photograph- 
er or the needs of the pageant. So to- 
day one meets in all parts of the 
continent feather head-dresses often 


|be made at some distance below the | 


| The story is told that many cen- 
turies ago, a little shepherd. lad 
named Magnes was herding his sheep 
on Mount Ida. Suddenly he became 
aware that his feet and staff were 
stuck to the ground. Now all of us 
have been stuck in the mud, but here 
there was no mud. The boy steod on 
bare rock. It seems that he-had walk- 
ed onto a deposit of a mineral which 
acted like a magnet and attracted the 
nails in his boots and the iron fertel 


A novel process marking a new de- clumsily made. They are sad degen- 
parture in high-speed welding has|erations of the beautifully manufac- 
‘ea developed by a United Kingdom tured and dyed insignia of the Plains 
firm. Its outstanding advantages are | oncuane eiahe, cations feather sf 
rapidity and simplicity e carjoniog [ie os ra pe " sate teak veute “nd 
combined with one hundred per cent. | ** 

efficiency. The process constitutes a |rigid as they were in the days of the 
sno seating oes 6 a le tera Chiao spas es 
stee! structures means of a , 

| which shoots the Stile into the mol-|examples of superb Plains head- 
ten metal formed in the steelwork. | dresses including one worn by Sitting 


The apparatus is fully automatic and 


of his staff. This attractive mineral/hna, the important advantage that, 
was called magnetite after the shep-|the drilling and tapping needed in 
herd boy. While all maknetite will] other welding operations are elimin- 
not act as a magnet and attract iron| ateq. It also dispenses with seal for 
to it, nevertheless, all magnetite is|watertightness since holes are not 
attracted to a magnet. In the Royal! required in the plating.—Ottawa Citi- 


During Mark Twain’s early days | 


of magnetite suspended over some 
small compasses, each a magnet, 
; Showing how the specimen affects the 
|positions of the compass needles. 
|This has a practical bearing in the 
field when, unwittingly a prospector, 
or hunter, walks over a body of mag- 
|netite-bearing rock. His compass no 
jlonger points north and if the sun is 
|not shining he may wander for some 
|time before getting free of the in- 
fluence of this ‘attractive’ mineral. 


HUGE NUGGET 
Holterman’s nugget, a mass of gold 
mixed with rock, found in a reef at 
Hill End, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, in 1872, was valued at 60,000 
but would be worth nearly $125,000 
today. The whole mass of the nug- 

get weighed 7,560 ounces. 


: The first automobile show was held 
in 1900 in the United States. 
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THAT'S 


THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


REG'LAR FELLERS—High Price Talent 


: By William 
erguson 


petted So a ~trop- 


Ontario Museum there is an exhibit} gen, 


GREAT “VOICE MISSING 

The Toronto Globe and Mail said: 
There is something strange in the | 
fact that when final peace was an- 
nounced the voice of Churchill, one of 
the great figures during the pro- 
longed warfare, was not heard by the | 
world. 


Bull; in the Ontario gallery, a later 
specimen from Northern Ontario 
shows how the concept had spread, 
and the workmanship, at the same 
time, become cruder. 


VERY DIFFERENT NOW 


Robert Cleaver in 1600 A.D. wrote: 
But there are foure reasons why the 
woman is to goe abroad. First, to 
come to holy meetings according, to 
the dutie of godlinesse. The second 
to visit. such as stand in neede, as 
the duties of love and charitie doth 
require. The third, for employment 
and provision in household affaires 
committed to her charge. And lastly, 


PRS ek Aan? DEOL SUNN NT RAC jwith her husband, when hee shall 
Although it is the oldest continent |Tequire her.” 


geologically, Australia was the last 
to be occupied by white men. 
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it with a new one. ... Premier J. from ¥ Chi aj 4 sent to Canada in 1940 for safe- 
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STVAUAUAUAUAEEUOUOUEUOUOUUUUCHRUCURUOUAUOOOOCOOEOONESS 


As the young colored couple left | 
the Harlem theatre, Sam Jones 
gripped Susan Frank’s arm. They | 
strode up the avenue, battling vod | 
icy wind that swept up loose papers 
and created eddies of dust. Susan | 
turned to Sam. “They sure were | 
awful tonight, weren’t they? she 
asked in a voice softly husky. “Real 
amateurs”. 


“Oh, they’s all right,” Sam allowed 


her efforts at vocalization were rudely | 


With much formality the Master 
of Ceremonies 
Number Three. 


introduced Amateur 
But his efforts at 


entertainment also met with dis-/ 


approval. 


Noisily the house settled back upon | 


its haunches in preparation for the 
next victim. ‘ 

Little pin pricks crawled up and 
down Sam’s spine as the M.C. ad- 
vanced tO the microphone, guiding 
Susan by the hand. “And next—and 
next, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
the pleasure of hearing from Miss 
Susan Frank.” 

Susan gripped the 


rod of the 


# Interesting bits: When 
Duke of Windsor was recently on a 
fishing trip in waters of the Resti- 


gouche (N.B.) Salmon Club he took! 


away with him something he wanted 


badly, the battered old Stetson hat} 


of Indian guide Frank P. Isaac were 
wore it 20 years; the Duke replaced 


; record for butterfat production in the 


eleven-acre field; so heavy binders 
couldn’t sheave the grain. . . Claude 
Running, Clarksburg, Ont., farmer 
and his horses lost a battle with bees 
in the orchard; all were stung and in 
jthe ensuing melee, Mr. Running got 
| Serious cuts to his legs from the 
;Mower, . . . Rosetown (Sask.) high 
school claims a remarkable record 
for exam results with 100% pass in 
| grade 12 and 98% in grade 11.... 
| Unusual phenomenon at Kelowna, 
|B.C., one after when millions of but- 
terflies flying in a cloud mass forma- 
tion passed over the town travelling 


the} 


IMPORTANT PORT 


Singapore Is The Richest Centre In 
The Far East 

Singapore, “The crossroads of the 
Bast,” is the richest centre and most 
important port in the Far.East. It 
lies on the principal trade route from 
‘Europe to the Far East and astride 
the shortest route to the South China 
sea and to the Indian ocean. It 
handles a large volume of the trade 
to India, China, Japan, Australia, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Europe, and has developed exten- 


‘insula, Siam, 

| British Borneo, 
Netherlands East Indies. 
time it is a port of call for all 
important shipping lines trading be- | 
tween Europe and the Far East, with 
frequent regular sailings by all 
classes of ocean-going ships to and 


French 


and much of the 


services of small ships of the coastal 


| base, begun in 1924, was completed 


waste until the present settlement | 
was founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford} 
Raffles, who leased the site on behalf 
of the East India company from the 
Sultan of Johore, by whom the entire} 
island was ceded to the British by 
the treaty of 1824. Sir Stamford | 
Raffles, influenced by old _ histories, 
chose the natural centre to which he 
foresaw trade would flow from all 
corners of the world, and promised | 
in 1820 that Singapore should be-| 
come the pride of the East. The 
population, about a hundred and fifty 
when the settlement was founded, is 
now over half a million. The develop- 


sively as the principal shipping and| 
transhipment port for the Malay Pen-| 


| 


Indo-China, | 


} 


In peace-| Cases Of Valuable Securities Stored 


by means of applause, the winner of | 4, jtype to the ports of Malaya, the| a rat iat eos ; tk ais 
OUR COMPLETE the contest would be chosen pret hes brag The 18-month Netherlands East Indies, . Bor Seaton: Le Ga Sas ie aes aie oe 
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four lines of Mother Machree when | oni ag tenth Boa ee on ome MB soy 2 Work on the great modern naval PocoomPhules han neg Sta) tna 
. : jand was found by a Mountie lead g tag | erked-off pba Newspapermen 
; ‘ |party 24 hours later in a dry slough were among those refused permis- 
Amateur Night js'cow Aust timed peut ‘iit ts, tnd nent: |” cunt cy on, Sugeno stage ie ete 
and landed with a pow upon the floor | CoS’ Baitley, Wellington, Ont., dis-| 1.75 wan dcatroves by the eon pong | Authorities saying that the movement 

— By — & pow upon the Moor | trict farmer claims record with| ‘2 be royed by the Javanese was of a “confidential nature”. 
SETH BABITS of the stage. threshing 650 bus. of wheat from an|®00Ut 1365. The island remained; A jarge shipment of gold which 


| Officers. 


Outstandingly Good 
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This 


Returned To Britain Week's Pattera 


In Canada During War | 

More than 1,000 heavily guarded | 
cases containing millions of pounds 
in British securities which had been 


came in 1940 also went to the 
Canadian Mint and to Fort Knox, 
Tenn. for storage. 

The millions of pounds in securities 
were stored in a specially built vault 
in the Sun Life Building, Montreal, 
during the war. The vault was 50 feet 
below street level and was guarded 
by Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


beuinctb ct duiaacaliaiscagices By ANNE ADAMS 


Serve Another Purpose) She'll look sweet and pretty in 
ih this button-it-herself frock, Pattern 
British People Will Use Articles 4759. Make one for school, one for 


Made From Barrage Balloons | Parties; with panties to match. 


untae . | Pattern 4759 comes in children's 
“ , th th t : : } 

generously. “Some got sure pow ful | microphone with her right hand Pere peacoat dint geo ns ment of Singapore has been due to|. The first pre-fabricated aluminum | sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8. Size 6, frock, 
voices. Like that girl who won the| stared out at the sea of faces. The | f | : t ‘ 4 plague | British administration, financed by houses have appeared in the city of |requires 15, yards 35-inch material; 
first prize. I coulda heard her if I} orchestra struck a aor: Sune ee British and Asiatic capital. Bristol, England. These houses took ; panties take 5 yard. 


was clean up Lenox Avenue.” 

“Yeah, she was loud enough, but | 
that wasn’ singin’. It’s sweetness | 
that counts,’’ Susan added sagely.! 


voice, husky and devotional, sang 
out, “My Lord, What A Mornin’.” 
Then occurred a curious reaction 


# If you like blueberry pie, here’s 
something about the luscious fruit 
as harvested in Canada. For in- 
stance, in the Lake St. John district 


| 


Up to the surrender to the Jap- 
anese in February, 1942, Singapore 
was a free port. There were no 


three and a half hours to erect and | Send twenty cents (20c) in coins 
during that time, water, gas and/| (stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
electricity were laid on. “We took |pattern. Write plainly Size, Name, 


‘ i ” |Address and Style Number and send 
on the part of the listeners. A hush " port, harbor, dock, town or light|Tather a long time,” remarked the 

“There's more to singin’ than yellin’. | of surprise at the type of song Susan ue pee rey vbinge are penis’ dues charged. The customs duties for| foreman. “With a little experience ison inte ’Heewepanes tween, 

If she can sing, I'm Ethel Waters. I| had chosen s t i usy for folks, four or five weeks in| excise were on opi Icoholic | W Shall be able to put them up more 7 3 

bet I could do much better.” Poreepilet peg po naa aaa it pcs BT being important for the perish-|1\., PR ae MP seis HO meaty tc 175 McDermot Ave, E., Winnipeg, 


. | 
Sam’s second sense told him some | 


great idea was germinating within 


clamoring audience, like a tidal wave 
of silence. 


From somewhere up in the gallery. 


; able crops. In 1943 _ blueberries 
|brought a return of $1,300,000 and 


liquors, tobacco and petroleum only. 
Its trade in normal times consists of 
the importation of cottons, 


quickly.” | 


| Man 
Many hundreds of barrage balloons, | 
used in the defence of London and | 


: cigar- oy 2 Aap | . . 
Susan’s brain. Having formerly} q voice rose in holy fervor, “Hallelu- |” 1944 a total of $850,000. Men Pre-|ettes, machinery, milk, provisions,|°ther cities in Britain, have been} Are Opening Again 
visited the waters of Susan’s ambi-/ jah, hallelujah’’ Another intoned, | Pare Leal abadctansede: watch berries are|/nardware and other manufactured|Placed by the British Government at 
tions with disastrous results Sam de-) «tawd, Lawd, Lawd, step aside fo’ jabipped in evenings; each box holds goods from Europe, America, India| the disposal of industry. Raincoats,; Many Universities In Europe Were 
cided to avoid the shoals. But sud-| gis chile.” “Hallelujah.” Gradually, | 27’, 18. and a good picker can fill| and the Far East, and their distri-|Ubber aprons and various household | josed During German Occupation 


denly she said, “How'd you think I'd! 
make out, Sam?” 

Sam realized his peril. He | 
mediately organized his forces to nip 


the bud of ambition. He remembered | 


the entire gallery took up the strain 
of responses. 

Sam's heart skipped a beat. Susan 
was smiling, and at him. A smile 
of forgiveness, beautiful in its glory. 


one in 1144 hours. Most pickers work 
| about eight hours daily, live in tents 
| pitched where wild berries are most 
| plentiful and once a location is estab- 
lished a picker seldom moves. Best 


bution in the Malay States, Borneo, 
Sumatra and other parts of the 
Malay archipelago; also the collecting 
of general tropical produce from 
these countries and reshipping to the 


goods are now being manufactured 
from the ‘demobilized elephants,” 
which have been protecting vital tar- 
gets from Nazi bombers. 


Europe's universities, most of which 
during the period of occupation were 
|compulsorily closed down, are open- 
| ing once again. In Holland, the 


. p | Catholic University of Nijmegen has 
- the time Susan entered the Lindy; The song was over. The inate the P pgs a Foe glo ce: consumer markets of the world, The| World's Largest Ship | already resumed work, and the Free 
Hop contest with the most distress- hallelujah had been softly pro- haan fisels ond two sides of its trade are comple- | University of Amsterdam has started 


CS Sa yy eS ac 


ing results. ‘Not so good,’ he coun-| 


nounced. A hush had fallen upon the 


At the prevailing 


mentary: The preduce pays for the} 


; rs ; As Troop Carrier The Queen Elizabeth | to enrol students. A great rally of 
tered unwisely. ‘No, I guess you} theatre. The M.C. advanced to the:| Price of $5 8 bone and om plentiful manufactured goods and the machin- | Has Become Dyanna os | Czechoslovak students marked the re- 
just’ wouldn’t make out.” mike, Susan walked quickly off the SHeeA:.: PEOED OCHA eee anti ery of collection is closely interlocked! Tye two-funneled Queen Elizabeth | opening of Prague and Brno; and 

Susan frowned. Her arm loosened| stage. Then bedlam broke loose. A| % The town of Vegreville, Alta.,| with that of distribution, There iS! the world’s largest ship; has fourteen | four Italian universities are due to 
within his. “You mean to tell me' rising cadence of handclapping,|Pened a new 40,000 gorgeous swim-|aiso a large import and export trade ' 


that singer who won tonight is got whistling and foot stamping filled the |™ing pool 


a better voice than mine?” she saidj 


with appropriate cere- 


}menies. These responsible 


in this | 


jin rice, sugar and petroleum. 


decks and is 1,031 feet in length, She|°Pen again in the near future.— 
was built in the John Brown ship-| Ottawa Citizen. 


theatre. The M.C. walked backstage | All classes of vessels can. approach | ard, Clydebank, and had there not |= 
defiantly. “So you don’t think I got|to get Susan. |settlement are regarded largly New| the port at any state of the tide.|heen'a war she would have joined hert 
a voice?” One of the performers told him Canadian. The project has been in| plang were ready at the outbreak of | companion ship, the Qu Mary, in 
ie in? in? in? } ‘ the making twenty years and the pool | i Pen Se ae ee sie TIRED? STIFF? 
Lissen.. I ain’ sayin’ you ain got | she had run out of the theatre, cry-|' & yy P war to increase the wharfage to|the north Atlantic passenger ser- . ° 
sounds.” | ing. | is part of a $100,000 park project. | nearly three miles. |vice, In February of 1940 the Eliza- 
“Yeah!” Sam, leaving, felt someone touch | * The Lindsay, Ont., Watchman- 


“You ain’ got tones er-er-er that’s | 
puffessional enough,” he smiled at her | 
benignly. 

“‘Zat so?” 

“What I mean is er-er—” 

“Well, if you ain’ the beatenes’, 
Samuel Jones. I got a voice and I 
know it. I can sing twice as good 
as anyone on that program, My 
pappy used to say he never heard a 
voice like mine. An’ jus’ to show 
you, I’m goin’ to sign up for nex’ 
week.” 

This, decided Sam, had gone just 
far enough. The moment had come 
when he must show his masculine 
supremacy. Nothin’ doin’, Susan, I 
won’ have you do that. I’m your boy 
frien’ and I got rights. I won’ have 
you go up there to make a holy spec- 
tacle of yourself. You'd get the bell 
the firs’ minute. Or you'd be razzed 
to death by them guys up on the 
balcony. No gifl frien’ o’' mine is 
gonna do anythin’ so crazy-like.” 

“Holy spectacle! Crazy-like! You 
got your crust, big boy. From .now 
on you can go get yourself some girl 
frien’ what’s more sane.” 

Upon arriving at her home, Susan 
quickly ran up the stairs, never paus- 
ing, even to glance at Sam, 

Although Sam, during the earlier 
part of the week, had felt that he 
could not go to watch Susan meet 
with fame or failure, he decided 
later that he would at least like to 
see her from across the footlights. 

The theatre rocked and roared with 
the critical opinions of the audience. 
The first amateur, graciously allowed 


his shoulder. He turned to behold 
Susan beckoning to him. Warmth 
flooded their hearts, they were in- 
toxicated at the joy of being together 
again. 

As they turned the corner Susan 
gripped Sam’s arm tighter and pulled 
him closer. “I guess I was a holy 
spectacle, eh, hon?” she said, her 
voice softly husky. 


New Appraisal 


John S. Knight Cables The Chicago 
Daily News From Tokyo 

Since we have elected to keep the 
Emperor on the throne I think Gen. 
MacArthur should have a heart-to- 
heart talk with his celestial. majesty 
about the standards of sanitation we 
shall require so long as a_ single 
American soldier, sailor or marine is 
stationed in Japan, 

Outwardly there is every sign of 
co-operation. There is no looting or 
mob rule in Tokyo. 

The word of the Emperor is su- 
preme and these pint-sized hissing 
killers bow to his will. 

In my humble judgment, however, 
the long-range situation in Japan 
can be kept in hand only s0 long as 
we maintain an iron-fist policy tem- 
pered with equity and justice. Don't 
catalogue the Japanese as quaint, 
picturesque little folk who dwell in 
an atmosphere of beautiful cherry 
blossoms and silken elegance. 

I have seen too much filth, smelled 
more than my share of that peculiar 
dead cat odor and looked into too 


| Warder comes to bat for community 
| bands, saying they help to maintain 
|higher standard of morale; develops 
| young boys and men, influences them 
in seeking better associations. 
away the band from a community 
and it suffers accordingly, the editor 
ends up a fine editorial. 


the stand that the government should 
keep men and women in the forces on 
the public payroll until it is possible 
to discharge them into jobs. To bring 
them home from overséas and let 
them loose in a jobless Canada would 
| be inviting serious trouble, the writer 
contends, and adds that when full 
post-war employment was promised, 
it should now be pulled out of the 
bag. 

*# The Melfort (Sask.) Journal 
quotes: “Today the farmers are on 
the verge of a great renaissance. 
We are beginning to realize that 
we have a calling and that this call- 
ing is to hold the land as a precious 
trust in order that it will feed the 
generation *of today and future gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

# Editorial quickies: The Dufferin 
Leader at Carman, Man., thinks the 


permitted now encourages immoder- 
ate use, much illegal drinking in 


in the rural areas.-. . . The Cobourg, 


Victory Loan says if Canadians sub- 
scribe generously it will also be an 
admirable way of saying thank you 
to those who gave so much that 


Take | 


\large take-away purchase of liquor 


autos, at public dances, particularly 


}Ont., Sentinel Star writing of the 9th 


were extensive oil fuel storage and/| 
fuelling equipment and repair facili- | 
ties. 


June, 1938, a total of 3,231 vesséls, 
with a total net registered tonnage 


inward cargo and 1,576,559 tons of 
Loabiaia cargo were dealt with. 

The urgent need now is to reha- 
| bilitate Singapore at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to supply the armies in 
|Malaya, repatriate large numbers of 
Allied prisoners-of-war and internees, 
and to serve as a shipping centre for 
|rubber, tin and other commodities. 
The appointment of a British naval 
commander is expected shortly, 


Coastal Defence - 
|How Radar Played An Important 
Role In Canada 


Secrets of Canada's effort in de- 
velopment and production of radar 
equipment which have been released 
}lately include one small hand-made 
radar instrument, which in one win- 
|ter saved Canada more money than 
years of radar research cost the 
National Research Council, 

This small coastal defence radar 
unit was made in the summer of 1941 
to, guide the firing of coastal bat- 
teries at Halifax. 


The Singapore Harbour Board Pro-| beth, escorted by six tugs, left the 
vided a large storage capacity. There | fitting-out basin and proceeded down 


The Singapore Harbour Board} march 7. 
reports that during the year ended| sions have since become memorable. 


of 9,756,410 tons, berthed at the! smallest bacteria would measure only 
*# The Midland Free Press takes; wharves; a total of 1,807,444 tons of ! 


The set did not/ appetites are long, there's nothing better than a Meat Pie! 
|“see”’ an enemy ship near Halifax | Pie helps two pounds of beef to stretch around a table of six—with generous 
harbor throughout the war—but it| helpings for all. And every hot, delicious bite has the full flavor of beef, 


pat on 


SLOAN'S 


LINIMENT 
FOR FASTER RELIEF 


the Clyde and shortly afterward 
sailed for New York, arriving on 
Her troop-carrying mis- 


Laid end to end, 250,000 of the 


one inch, 


WHEN MEAT Is SHORT—MAKE A PIE!—When meat is short and 
This Beefsteak 


did locate in fog and darkness many it »ri utlike bran pastry. 
vessels which were in danger of run- topped WHE 8 crap 2 ° Biqons 


to go through his number, retired| many cold, hard eyes ever to believe |democracy might continue to flour- 


ys Beef Steak Pie 
to a seat behind the screen to await | that pretty fairy tale again. ish, . . . Morden, Man., Times says | re Bg var Bg aa board 9 pounds round steak 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
pth wena want cues: etter a Feil ia “A town is as live as its board of preanra dey (cut in 1-inch cubes) 3 tablespoons chopped parsley 


HRI TREE HTS trade; a board as live as the individ- 
Go STMAS Lia ual members. When you ask: is our - 


Fluorescent Christmas tree light8 town up and doing? Ask yourself OCEAN FLIGHTS 
in varied colors will make their bow | q).¢» Public interest in the post-war 


this holiday season, Bigger than 2 
possibilities of the present trans ‘ i boone 
ordinary tree lights, the new bulbs YOUTH BEING TRAINED Atlantic air service continues to grow, pet ght Berge Ryirn wg Herpes Mapas 1 en. with 


a anh, one: Gaene’: SS The Momo vatie: bere oat acconting to W. J. aw, Sean, Bran Pastry, Prick with fork to show wedge-shape pieces, Bake in hot 
’ anada "| oven egrees Ff.) abou minutes, 
lighting strings. White jew pg ow and girls between the ages of 14 and|‘The number of requests held by Yield: yt (8%-inch casserole). 
lighted, Chey take on pas nes | 18 for training in industrial and rail-| Trans-Canada Air Lines traffic offices Bran Pastry 
when illuminated. way schools. The broadcast said this|for trans-Atlantic passage has now % cup bran % teaspoon salt 
was the first such conscription after|increased to over one thousand.” 1% cups sifted flour \% cup shortening 
The aloe plant, used today for|the war and the Government at- 4 tablespoons cold water (more or less) 
treatment of X-ray burns, Was Once |tached special importance to it be-| Harliest writings about soy-beans Crush bran into fine crumbs; combine with flour and salt, 
used for its medicinal properties by| cause “skilled workers are needed in back to the time the pyramids of | shortening 
American Indians, 2638 ' still greater number.” eypt were being built, 


1% cups sliced onions 


2 tablespoons flour 
% cup fat 


2% cups water 

2 teaspoons salt 2 cups diced raw potatoes 

% teaspoon pepper 1 recipe Bran Pastry 

Lightly brown steak and onions in fat, Stir in seasonings, parsley and 


LydiaE. Pinkham’s VegetableCom; 
not only helps relieve monthly 
also accompanying nervous, tired, high- 
ry feelings — when due to functional 

i Getmtenpee. ite one of the 
most effective ines for this purpose. 
Pinkham'’s Compound peiby naturel 
Follow label directions. Try 
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Cut in 


Add water, a little at a time, until dough is moist oe > 
hold together, Roll out on lightly floured board to about \ inch in thic 


~ Crossfield Chronicle - 
W. H. MOLLER, Editor 


DISPLAY OF FRUIT 


About forty varieties of apples and 
crabs grown in the orchards at the O. 
S. A. will be on display Wednesday 
afternoon, October 10th. Many of these 
are of good size and quality. 


Over two hundred varieties are gro- 
wing in the orchards and quite a num- 
ber are fruiting this year for the first 
time. Drop in at the Live Stock Pav- 
ilion next Wednesday and see for you- 


AIDED ESCAPES 


In her bomb-damaged home in 
Arlington Road, Twickenham, Eng- 
land, Evelyn Gore-Symes (above), 
25-year-old English girl, .told how 
she went for a summer holiday to 
Budapest in 1938, stayed seven 
years, and all through the German 
occupation helped escaped Allied 
prisoners to reach safety. She gave 
them food, a change of clothes and 
forged papers. It was not until 
suspecting Germans questioned her 
landlady that she fled from her flat. 


Storing Vegetables 


Winter storage of vegetables is 
important. Good storage conditions 
are those where the temperature 
can be kept not more than a few 
degrees above the freezing point, 
where good . ventilation can be 
maintained and where the storage 
space is sufficient to allow proper 
treatment of the vegetables and to 
permit free circulation of air. 


Carrots, beets, turnips and cab- 

D bage keep best at temperatures 
ranging from 34 to 38 degrees, with 

a not too dry atmosphere. Marrows, 
squash, pumpkins and onions should 
be stored ina dry place and will 
stand temperatures up to 45 degrees. 
Placing carrots, beets and pars- 
nips in fine sand will aid in the 
storage of these roots. Turnips 
can be piled in bulk like potatoes. 
Cabbage should be wrapped with 
two or three thicknesses of news- 
. paper and placed on slatted shelves. 
The wrapped heads may be piled 
two or three deep and should be 
examined occasionally and the 
paper changed when it becomes too 
moist.—R. H. Anderson, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Melfort, Sask. 


———_0——————_ 


Dehydrated whale appears in 
the British market, but with no 
directions for cooking. It is sup- 
posed, however, that one first heats 
the water in the reservoir—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


WANTED! 


SERVICEABLE 
USED 
CLOTHING 


..-for people in 


1.00 


DONATION MAY 


WIN 


ga half from gravel. 


ALSO OTHER PRIZESE 


Proceeds for Social Welfare and 
Recreational Centre 


{Book of 6 tickets 


SPONSORS 


To INNISFAIL LIONS OFFICE 
Box 246, INNISFAIL, Alberta 


Herewith $ -_----- _. for ...-...68 
Tickets on Lions Farm, or I wish tes 
Sell Tickets on the Farm. Please® 
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war-torn 


countries 


e@In war-torn lands thousands 
who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with us are today without proper 
clothes, blankets, footwear. Let us 
rally to their aid with all the dis- 
carded serviceable clothing we 
can spare, Clean out your clothes 
closets and attics. Hand in your 
bundles, today, at your nearest 
Post Office or Collection Depot. 


This advertisement is sponsored by 


This Newspaper 
Which Serves Your Community 


CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE 


ATOMIC POWER FACTORY 


We 0 FEARS operat- 


ing on a commerical basis is feas- 
ible within five to 10 years. 

Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, vice- 
president and dean of faculties at 
the Univeristy of Chicago, made 
that statement at the fall luncheon 
meeting. of the Executives’ Club in 
the Hotel Sherman. 

Given from $50,000 to. $100,000, 
and with strategic materials made 


“available, scientists could have an 


experimental atomic power plant 
running here by next spring, he 
said. 


Why Discriminate? 


What have Canadian fishermen 
got that Canadian farmers have 
not? Farmers are asking the ques- 
tion when they hear of fishermen 
making young fortunes in a few 
weeks on our coasts. 


When the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board went into action in 
1941 the first thing it did was to 
freeze prices of most foodstuffs, 
and even though no ceiling was put 
on livestock and certain other farm 
commodities, the ceilings imposed 
on the retailer and the wholesaler 
acted as an effective brake on the 
prices of the raw materials, For 
instance, 20 cents a pound was the 
wholesale ceiling on commercial 
beef in the carcass, and as a result 
only the best finished beef steers 
would bring 12 cents a pound live 
weight, and then only in the spring 
and early summer when cattle 
going to market were scarce. 

———o. 


1% cups chopped raw meat 

1% cups raw potatoes, diced 

1 cup tomato juice 

Salt and pepper 

Mix ingredients and place in a 
greased frying pan. Cook on top 
of the stove 10 minutes. Place in 
moderate oven and bake 45. to 50 
minutes. 

Turn out into a platter like an 
omelet and serve with creamed 
vegetables. Serve six. 


All Things Considered 
(Howard Vincent O’Brien) 
For weeks, now, I have trie to 
find the right answer to a letter 
which reached me the day Japan 
surrendered, It came from a friend 
whose only son—19 years old—lies 
in the 6th Marine Division Ceme- 
tery on Okinawa—killed in action 

June 20. 


“How,” asks the writer, “can I 
keep my mind on my work when 
I don’t give a damn? But I must 
give a damn.’ I have two other 
children, and I can’t wither away. 
You have had this experience and 
appear to have reconstructed your 
life to meet it. You seem to have 
evolved an answer. If it’s anything 
you can give away, could you please 
give me a small portion? Or isn’t 
there any retnedy but time—if that 
be a remedy?” 


Well, sir, time does seem to ease 
the pain considerably. But I think 
the thought of what might have 
ben will stay with us always. 

As I see it, we make a mistake 
in tying these losses up too closely 
with war—as if they might have 
been avoided had there been no 
war. 


If we do this, grief is bound to 
grow with the nearness of tragedy 
to peace. Thus sorrow is greater 
for those who fell late than for 
those who fell early. 


The fact is, however, that what 
we have to endure is not the time 
or method of death; but death it- 
self—a mystery upon which we can 
speculate forever, with no possibil- 
ity of finding an answer. 

It is in the nature of things that 
each of us must face this mystery 
alone, adjusting himself to it as best 
he may. 

We don’t know what death is. We 
cannot know. We know only that 
it is. 

You ask if I have learned the 
secret of submission to death. No. 
I have learned only that for me 
there is no peace of spirit save in 
surrender to the will of God. 

Something precious has been 
taken from our lives; but for better 


THE 


* BEEF - 140,000,000 


or worse is not for our poor earth- 
bound eyes to see. Neither time 
nor thought will ever ease our re- 
gret; but resignation will make it 
possible to carry on with some 
measure of dignity and satisfaction. 

I hesitate to set down these 


thoughts. The best-chosen words 
are likely to founder under so 
heavy a burden; and emotion 80 
deep looks tawdry in print. I make 
the attempt only because what I 


have found may be some comfort 
to newcomers on the road. 


To Donors and Others who have contributed in any 


way to the 


RED CROSS WARTIME BLOOD 


DONOR’ SERVICE 


IN ALBERTA DIVISION CLINICS 


Dear Friends: 


This letter is to say “THANK YOU”, 
The volunteer Blood Donor Service of the Canadian Red Oross 
Society was established on January 29, 1940. Since that time, we 
have received over 2,300,000 blood donations in Canada. As we are 
now closing the service from a war standpoint, we would like to 
express to you our sincere appreciation for the blood donations 


you have so generously given. 


There is always a joy in doing something for another but there 
is a special joy when it means the saving of a life. This Service 
has been the means of saving the lives of hundreds of our men 
in the Army, the Navy and the Air Force; so you, by your co-op- 
eration, have had a part in it. We know that this thought will 


fully repay you. 


Now regarding the future. It is most unfortunate that many 
deaths occur in the hospitals in Canada annually because of the 
lack of proper transfusion service. The Red Cross is an orginiz- 
ation of mercy and we are now surveying the field in Canada with 
a view to setting up a service to provide blood transfusion purp- 


oses in all hospitals. 


It is anticipated that it will take at least three months to com- 
plete the survey; so we again say “Thank-you” for your assistance 
during the war period and we most earnestly request that you 
join with us when the new service is established in continuing to 
play a part in the saving of human life something dear to us all. 


Yours sincerely, 
Dr. R. C. Riley, 


Chairman, Blood Donor Committee 
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Ibs. 


still to be shipped. 


* PORK —- 100,000,000 
still to be shipped. 


* CANNED 
MEAT 


In most liberated European countries, there is a 


The United Kingdom and liberated Europe rely on for Canada 225,000,000 Ibs. this year. 
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We supplied only 85,000,000 Ibs. to August 31. 
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Ibs. 


The United Kingdom and liberated Europe rely on Canada for 450,000,000 Ibs. this year. 
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We supplied only 350,000,000 Ibs. to August 31. 
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70,000,000 Ibs. 
still to be shipped. 


The United Kingdom and liberated Europe rely on Canada for 114,000,000 Ibs. this year. 
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We supplied only 44,000,000 Ibs. to August 31. 
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desperate shortage of meat. 


As a great food-producing nation, Canada must, 
can —and will — help to meet the emergency. 

The job will not be finished at the, year’s end. Food 
scarcities in Europe will continue until the next harvest. 


x kok 


effort. 


How soon can we bridge the gap? 


Livestock marketings are normally at their heaviest 
in the last four months of the year. 


If we are to help feed the hungry peoples of de- 
vastated Europe, this is the time to make our greatest 
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This ‘year, Europe is relying on Canada for a 


minimum of 789 million pounds of beef, pork and 


canned meat. 


Up to the end of August, only 479 million pounds 


had been sent. 


To do our part, we must reduce our own consump- 


tion of meat and also assure that everyone in Canada 


gets a fair share. 


That is why rationing is necessary. 


MEAT RATIONING ADDS TO EVERYONE'S WORK 


The producer who slaughters, the retailer who sells, the consumer whe buys and eats—-they all play a vitel part, 


AS A CONSUMER, HERE IS HOW YOU CAN CO-OPERATE 


Try to plan your meat purchases before leaving home by determining what cuts you intend to buy 
and their approximate weights. 


We Will Publish ALL Items 
Of Local Interest 


Send Your News Items to 


_H. May, Crossfield 


OR DIRECT TO US HERE IN OLDS before Thursday 


Make sure you have enough valid coupons and tokens to cover your proposed purchases by 
referring to the Consumer Coupon Value rt and the Coupon and Token Calculator. Copies may 
be obtained from your Local Ration Board or Ration Branch. ° 


Know the dates your “M" coupons become valid. 

Do not buy more meat than you really need. 

Avoid shopping at rush hours. 

Be patient. Remember — your butcher may have inexperienced help. 


